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ABSTRACT 

This report of a 199A World Conference on Special 
Needs Education affirms the principle of "Education for All" and the 
specific concept of inclusion of students with special educational 
needs in schools throughout the world. The conference was represented 
by 92 governments and 25 international organizations. The text of the 
Salamanca Stilement and Framework for Action is provided, along with 
background information which addresses new thinking in special needs 
education and guidelines for action at the national, regional, and 
international levels. Conference summaries are presented on the 
following conference themes: policy and legislation, school 
perspectives, community perspectives, and partnership and networking. 
Specific topics include: legislation to ensure rights of individuals 
with disabilities; policy regarding integration and separate 
provision for education for students \nth disabilities; policies on 
curriculum: funding and organizational support for inclusion 
education; teacher education for inclusion; the role of parents and 
organizations; partnerships between government and organizations; and 
the role of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Appendices include; two opening addresses by 
Federico Mayor and Gustavo Suarez Pertierra, a list of conference 
committees and conference papers and authors, and a list of 
conference participants by country. (SW) 
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Preface 



This Final Report of the World Conference on Special 
Needs Education: Access and Quality is intended 
to present a concise summary of the deliberations of 
the Conference. It draws mainly on the presentations made 
in plenary and concurrent sessions and on the group 
discussions which ensued. 

For easy reference , we have included the integral text of 
the Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action. These 
texts are available separately in Arabic, English, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

The background document has also been integrated into the 
report (Annex 3) in order to provide in a more detailed form 
the conceptual framework of the Conference as well as some 
of the organizational aspects related to its preparation. 

The Salamanca Conference provided a platform to affirm 
the principle of Education for All and to discuss the practice 
of ensuring that children and young people with special 
educational needs are included in all such initiatives and 
take their rightful place in a learning society. 
The Conference documents are informed by the principle 
of ''inclusion recognizing the need to work towards 
schools for all. The key messages that emanated from the 
Conference constitute a worldwide concensus and provide 
a forward-looking agenda on future directions for special 
needs education. 
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Reaffirming the right to education of every individual, as enshrined in 
the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and renewing the pledge 
made by the world community at the 1990 World Conference on Education 
for All to ensure that right for all regardless of individual differences. 
Recalling the several United Nations declarations culminating in 
the 1993 United Nations Standard Rules on the Equalization of 
Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities, which urges States to ensure 
that the education of persons with disabilities is an integral part of 
the education system. 

Noting with satisfaction the increased involvement of governments, 
advocacy groups, community and parent groups, and in particular 
organizations of persons with disabilities, in seeking to improve access 
to education for the majority of those with special needs still unreached; 
and recognizing as evidence of this involvement the active participation 
ofhighlevel representatives of numerous governments, specialized 
agencies and intergovernmental organizations in this World Conference, 



1. 

We, the delegates of the World Conference on Special Needs Education representing 
ninety-two governments and twenty-five international organizations, assembled 
here in Salamanca, Spain, from 7-10 June 1994, hereby reaffirm our commitment 
to Education for All recognising the necessity and urgency of providing education 
for children, youth and adults with special educational needs within the regular 
education system, and further hereby endorse the Framework for Action on Special 
Needs Education, that governments and organizations may be guided by the spint 
of its provisions and recommendations. 
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We believe and proclajm that: 

• every child has a fundamental right to education, and must be given the opportunity 
to achieve and maintain an acceptable level of learning, 

• every child has unique characteristics, interests, abilities and learning needs, 

• education systems should be designed and educational programmes implemented 
to take into account the wide diversity of these characteristics and needs, 

• those with special educational needs must have access to regular schools which 
should accommodate them within a childcentred pedagogy capable of meeting 
these needs, 

• regular schools with this inclusive orientation are the most effective means 

of combating discriminatory attitudes, creating welcoming communities, building 
an inclusive society and achieving education for all; moreover, they provide 
an effective education to the majority of children and improve the efficiency and 
ultimately the cost-effectiveness of the entire educ *tion system. 



We call upon all governments and urge them to: 

• give the highest policy and budgetary priority to improve their education 
systems to enable them to include all children regardless of individual differences 
or difficulties, 

• adopt as a matter of law or policy the principle of inclusive education, enrolling 
all children in regular schools, unless there are compelling reasons for doing 
otherwise, 

• develop demonstration projects and encourage exchanges n'ith countries having 
experience with inclusive schools, 

• establish decentralized and participatory mechanisms for planning, monitoring 
and evaluating educational provision for children and adults with special education 
needs. 
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• encourage and facilitate the participation of parents, communities and 
organization of persons with disabilities in the planning and decisionmaking 
prcx:esses concerning provision for special educational needs, 

• invest greater effort in early identification and intervention strategies, as well 
as in vocational aspects of inclusive education, 

• ensure that, in the context of a systemic change, teacher education programmes, 
both preservice and inservice, address the provision of special needs education 
in inclusive schools. 

4. 

We also call upon the international community; in particular we call upon: 

• governments with international cooperation programmes and international funding 
agencies, especially the sponsors of the World Conference on Education for All, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), and the World Bank: 

- to endorse the approach of inclusive schooling and to support the development 
of special needs education as an integral part of all education programmes; 

• the United Nations and its specialized agencies, in particular the International 
Labour Office (ILO), the World Health Organization (WHO), UNESCO and 
UNICEF: 

- to strengthen their inputs for technical cooperation, as well as to reinfoice their 
cooperation and networking for more efficient support to the expanded and 
integrated provision of special needs education; 

• non-governmental organizations involved in country programming and service 
delivery: 

- to strengthen their collaboration with the official national bodies and to intensify 
their growing involvement in planning, implementation and evaluation of 
inclusive provision for special educational needs; 
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• UNESCO, as the United Nations agency for education: 



- to ensure that special needs education forms part of every discussion dealing 
with education for all in various forums, 

- to mobilize the support of organizations of the teaching profession in matters 
related to enhancing teacher education as regards provision for special 
educational needs, 

- to stimulate the academic community to strengthen research and networking 
and to establish regional centres of information and documentation; also, 

to serve as a clearinghouse for such activities and for disseminating the specific 
results and progress achieved at country level in pursuance of this Statement, 

- to mobilize funds through the creation within its next Medium-Term Plan 
(1996-2001) of an expanded programme for inclusive schools and community 
support programmes, which would enable the launching of pilot projects 
that showcase new approaches for dissemination, and to develop indicators 
concerning the need for and provision of special needs education. 



Finally, we express our warm appreciation to the Government of Spain and 
to UNESCO for the organization of the Conference, and we urge them to make 
every effort to bring this Statement and the accompanying Framework for Action 
to the attention of the world community, especially at such important forums 
as the World Summit for Social Development (Copenhagen, 1995) and the World 
Conference on Women (Beijing, 1995). 



Adopted by acclamation, in the city of Salamanca, Spain, 
on this 10 th of June, 1994. 
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New opportunities 

The Salamanca conference marked a new point 
of departure for millions of children deprived 
of education. It provided a unique opportunity 
to place special needs education within the 
wider framework of the Education for All (EFA) 
movement, launched in Jomtien, Thailand in 
1990 and it came at a time when the world's 
leaders and the United Nations system as a 
whole were adopting a new vision and taking 
the first steps to its realization. 

The goal is nothing less than the inclusion of all 
the world's children in schools and the reform 
of the school system to make this possible. 
This in turn calls for a major policy and 
resources shift in most countries of the world, 
the setting of national targets, and a partnership 
between all the national and international 
agencies involved. 

The Salamanca Conference provided a platform 
to affirm the principle and discuss the practice 
of ensuring that children with special educa- 
tional needs be included in these initiatives and 
take their rightful place in a learning society. 
Experience has demonstrated that their needs 
can all too easily be overlooked. 

Definitions and concepts 

Among the 200 million children who are denied 
access to education throughout the world, 
a significant number have special educational 
needs. 

In the past, special education was defined in 
terms of children with a range of physical, 
sensory, intellectual or emotional difficulties. 
During the last 15 to 20 years, it has become 
plain that the concept of special needs 
education has to be widened to include all 



children who, for whatever reason, are failing 
to benefit from school. 

In addition to children with impairments and 
disabilities who are prevented from attending 
their local school, there are millions more 
who are: 

• experiencing difficulties in school, whether 
temporarily or permanently 

• lacking interest and motivation in learning 

• only able to complete one or two years of 
primary education forced to repeat grades 

• forced to work 

• living on the streets 

• living too far from any school 

• living in severe poverty or suffering from 
chronic malnutrition 

• victims of war and armed conflict 

• suffering continuing physical, emotional 
and sexual abuse, or 

• simply not attending school, whatever 
may be the reason 

All these children are being denied the 
opportunirs to learn and to gain the 
knowledge, understanding and skills 
to which they are entitled. It is clear 
that the origins of their difficulties lie 
not just in themselves but also in the 
social environments in which they 
are living. The task for the future is 
to identify ways in which the school 
as part of that social environment can 
create better learning opportunities 
for all children and by this means 
to address the challenge that 'the most 
pervasive source of learning difficul- 
ties is the school system itself \ 
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Building on EFA initiatives 

How is the world community responding 
to this challenge? What priority is given by the 
nations of the world and by the international 
community to fostering the growth and deve- 
lopment of its children and ensuring that they 
gain full access to schools? 

1990 provided the first signs that the challenge 
of exclusion from education was being taken up 
by the world's leaders. The World Conference 
on Education for All: Meeting Basic Learning 
Needs (Jomtien, Thailand 1990) and the 
World Summit for Children (New York, 1990), 
adopted the goal of Education for All by the 
y ear 2000. 

Access to schools and educational institutions 
which formed the main focus of the Salamanca 
discussions should be seen as an essential 
component of the wider opportunities for life- 
long education which were identified in the 
Jomtien discussions* 

Three inter-related processes can be identified 
in these initiatives: 

• setting clear targets to increase the number 
of children attending school, 

• taking steps to ensure that they remain in 
school for long enough to derive real benefit, 
and 

• initiating major school reforms to ensure that 
what the school offers through its activities, 
its curriculum and its teachers matches the 
needs of all its pupils, as well as those of 
parents and of the local community, and the 
national need for educated and responsible 
citizens. 



Although children with disabilities are briefly 
mentioned in the Final Report from the Jomtien 
Conference, as well as in the World Declaration 
on Education for All little information is 
available on new initiatives to include them 
in the implementation of national plans for 
Education for All (EFA). There is also very 
little reference to the needs of disabled children 
in the Education for All Summit of Nine High- 
Population Countries (New Delhi, December 
1993) or in the International Consultative 
Forum on EFA (New Delhi, September 1993). 

The Salamanca Conference thus provided 
the first significant international opportunity 
to build on these initiatives and to ensure that 
children with special educational needs, 
however defined, are included from the outset 
in national and local plans to open schools 
to all children and to ensure that schools 
become enjoyable and challenging learning 
environments. 

Progress in reaching targets, whether in relation 
to EFA or the inclusion of children with special 
needs, is beset by major financial and other 
obstacles. Delegates to the Jomtien Conference, 
and the follow-up conferences, while reaffir- 
ming their full support for the EFA initiatives, 
repeatedly emphazised that such reforms must 
be seen in the wider context of the economic 
situation of their countries. 
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The Jomtien report included the following stark 
statistics: 



• More than 100 million children, 
including at least 60 million 
girlSy have no access to primary 
schooling 

• More than 100 million children 
and countless adults fail to complete 
basic education programmes; 
millions more satisfy the attendance 
requirements but do not acquire 
essential knowledge and skills. 

• More than 600 million adults^ 
two thirds of whom are women^ 
are illiterate. 

• The world's population of school- 
age children will rise from 

508 million in 1980 to 724 million 
by 2000. By the year 2000, if 
enrolment rates remain at current 
levels, there will be more than 
160 million children without access 
to primary education, simply 
because of population growth. 

• UN estimates suggest that of the 
600 million disabled people in 

the world, 150 million are children 
under 15 years of age. Less than 
2 per cent of these children receive 
any education or training 



Background to 
Salamanca Conference 

In preparing for the Salamanca conference, 
UNESCO was able to build on the impetus 
and commitment created by Jomtien and the 
Education for All policy, and to work to ensure 
that special needs issues were not overlooked 
but brought centre stage. 

Similarly, UNESCO was able to take advantage 
of a number of other recent and current major 
United Nations initiatives. These include the 
International Year of Disabled Persons ( 1 98 1 ) 
and the subsequent Decade of Disabled Persons 
(1983-1992), the World Programme of Action 
in Favour of Disabled Persons (United Nations 
1983), the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child (1989), the Asian Decade of Disabled 
Persons (1993-2002) and the recent adoption 
by the United Nations General Assembly 
of the Standard Rules on the Equalisation of 
Opportunities for Disabled Persons. 

All these initiatives have educational implica- 
tions. In addition, they all encourage a 
multi-disciplinary, multi-sectoral approach to 
the planning and delivery of services to enable 
disabled people of all ages to become full 
citizens of their society. 

The same principle applies to initiatives where 
the lead has been taken by other United Nations 
and international agencies, in co-operation with 
UNESCO. These include Community-Based 
Rehabilitation (page 45), Vocational Training 
(International Labour Organisation (page 49) 
and the work of inter-governmental bodies such 
as the European Union (page 54) and the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (page 42). 
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An important element in the preparation for 
the World Conference has been a series of five 
regional seminars organized by UNESCO 
in 1992-1993, with the support of the Swedish 
government. These were held in Botswana 
(eight countries), Venezuela (five countries), 
Jordan (six countries), Austria (five countries) 
and China (twelve countries). 

The seminars brought together senior education 
decision-makers from the region, including 
officials with the lead responsibility for primary 
and for special education. The purpose of the 
seminars was to mobilize policy and professio- 
nal support for pupils with special educational 
needs within the regular school system. The 
published seminar reports provide an invaluable 
source of information on trends at national, 
r:^ional and global levels. They will constitute 
a useful baseline against which to monitor 
and evaluate progress over the next decade »d 
beyond. 

The key themes which recurred in all seminars 
were the following: 

1 . The creation of inclusive schools which 
cater for a wide range of pupil need 
should be given high priority. This could be 
facilitated by: 

• having a common administrative structure 
for special and regular education 

• providing special education support 
services to regular schools and 

• adapting the curriculum and teaching 
methods 

2. Teacher education must be adapted to 
promote inclusive education and to facilitate 
collaboration between regular and special 
education teachers. This is a concern both 
for general pre-service and in-service teacher 
education and for specialist in-service 
education. 



3. Pilot projects based on inclusive education 
should be established and evaluated 
carefully in the light of local needs, 
resources and services. Such evaluative 
information can guide policy and practice 
in key ways and should be disseminated 
both within countries' and to other countries 
that share similar circumstances. 

UNESCO 

and Special Needs Education 

UNESCO has itself contributed in no small 
measure to these developments. Working within 
limited resources, UNESCO has done much 
not only to disseminate information on good 
practice but to encourage member states, 
non-governmental organizations and other 
members of the United Nations family to 
initiate new policies and practices in special 
needs education. Many publications and 
video training-packages have been produced 
and disseminated. 

Most recently, UNESCO has carried out an 
international study of legislation (page 28) 
and designed, field tested and launched Special 
Needs in the Classroom, an innovative project 
for teacher education (page 42). The Teacher 
Education Resource Pack and the materials 
which accompany it aim to help teachers 
to develop their thinking and practice on ways 
in which school systems and individual teachers 
can better meet the needs of all pupils experien- 
cing difficulties in learning, including pupils 
with disabilities. 
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The World Conference on Special 
Needs Education: Access and 
Quality was set within the frame- 
work laid down by the World Conference on 
Education for All. Two over-arching concerns 
informed the planning of the Conference: 

1, Guaranteeing every child, including those 
with special needs, access to educational 
opportunities, and 

2. Working to ensure that these opportunities 
represent quality education. 

The main purposes of the Conference were to: 



• present new thinking on learning 
difficulties and disabilities and on 
the relationship between special 
educational provision and general 
school reform; 

• review recent developments in 
provision for children and young 
people with special educational 
needs; 

• highlight breakthroughs and 
significant experiences in key areas 
such as legislation, curriculum, 
pedagogy, school organization, 
teacher education and community 
participation; and 

• provide a forum for sharing expe- 
riences at international^ regional 
and bilateral levels^ and an oppor- 
tunity for negotiating on-going 
collaboration. 



Within this broad framework, four major 
themes were identified and around these the 
Conference programme was structured 
(Annex I) 

• policy and legislation 

• school perspectives 

• community perspectives 

• partnership and networking 

A working document, prepared by Dr. Seamus 
Hegarty, served as a starting point for the 
participants, setting the conceptual frame 
of reference and the guiding principles against 
which the above themes were discussed. 

The conference programme, which extended 
over a period of four days, was structured 
around plenary sessions and concurrent group 
discussions to which specialists from different 
countries were invited to present papers. 
Plenary papers introduced the debate on each 
of the major themes. Concurrent sessions had 
brief accounts of country experiences focusing 
on the theme of the day. 

A draft Framework for Action prepared by 
UNESCO was sent out to all participants prior 
to the Conference and a drafting committee 
was constituted at the Conference to review 
and revise it in the light of proposals and 
amendments put forward by the participants. 

The Conference was organized on the initiative 
of the Government of Spain which issued 
invitations to the participating countries and 
generously and efficiently attended to the 
complex logistics of preparing and conducting 
an international conference. UNESCO was 
invited to co-operate with Spain in this 
important endeavour and gladly accepted 
responsibility for the professional preparation 
of the conference, including the establishment 
of the programme, which was done in 
consultation with Member States, and the 
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preparation of the main working documents. 
Both an organizing committee and a 
programme committee were constituted to 
guide the preparation of the conference. 
The members of these committees are listed 
in Annex 4. 

More than 300 participants, including 
high-level policy-makers, administrators and 
specialists representing 92 governments and 
25 international organizations participated 
in the Conference. While those concerned with 
special education were well represented, 
the majority of participants were, by intention 
general educators. As the challenge that the 
Conference was convened to address was that 
of guaranteeing all children including those 
with special needs, access to education of 
quality, it was essential that those concerned 
with general educational policies in Member 
States be present. 

Opening 

The opening ceremony was held at the 
Salamanca Palace of Congress and Exhibitions, 
in the presence of the Her Highness Princess 
Elena de Bourbon, who officially opened 
the Conference after the official statements by 
the President of the Deputation of Salamanca, 
the Mayor of Salamanca, the Representative 
of the Director-General of UNESCO and the 
Minister of Education of Spain. 

As Federico Mayor, Director-General of 
UNESCO, was prevented from attending the 
Conference by urgent matters that did not 
permit him to leave Headquarters, his speech 
for the opening session was read by 
Victor Ordonez, Director of the Division 
of Basic Education and Representative of the 
Director-General at the Conference. 



Mayor noted that although education for all was 
a basic human right, children and adults with 
special needs have had a low priority and have 
all too often been ignored. He estimated that 
only about 1 per cent of children and adults 
with disabilities were receiving adequate provi- 
sion. Each participant to the conference should 
therefore ask themselves what more should and 
could be done to narrow the gap between policy 
and practice, between rhetoric and reality. 

**What this means, in the simplest terms, 
is thinking and doing, then thinking about 
what we have done and how we might 
do it better". 

On the positive side. Mayor emphasized the 
greater awareness not only of the needs but of 
the capabilities of disabled people. These capa- 
bilities need to be fostered through education 
and training. 

**We have begun to recognise the disabled 
not as people with problems but as people 
with untapped potential". 

UNESCO had sought to play a catalytic role in 
encouraging new developments: ''providing the 
pinch of yeast rather than the pound of flour". 

Special needs education was not an approach 
suited to the needs of the few but a pedagogy 
capable of improving education for the many. 
New thinking places less emphasis on the 
deficits of the learner than on the ways in which 
the learning environment might be better 
understood so that obstacles to learning which 
may arise from an inappropriate or inaccessible 
curriculum could be removed. By the same 
token, much more could be done to harness 
the resources of the family and to forge stronger 
bonds between home and school. 
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Mayor emphasized that a sense of what can be 
achieved in special needs education must be 
communicated to the World Summit on Social 
Development (Copenhagen, March 1995). 

The time for action is now. We should 
be asking ourselves 'How many young 
people and adults with disabilities have 
mastered the skills and competencies 
required to function effectively in 
society? How many have found good 
and rewarding jobs?' 

Gustavo Suarez Pertierra, Minister of Education, 
then took the floor. In his speech Pertierra 
highlighted the objectives of the Conference 
which go beyond special needs education, 
namely calling for the improvement of the 
quality of education, noting that the education 
system must respond to the diversity in 
the school population. Moreover, he underlined 
that changes in education are not enough for 
the transformation of society into a caring 
community. Social change is not only needed 
in the schools but also in the labour market, 
in families, in society at large. The challenge 
is to defend the right to education, to work 
and to integration in society. (Annex 2). 

Introductory addresses were also delivered by 
the president of the Deputation of Salamanca 
and the Mayor of Salamanca. 

The delegates then elected the bureau of the 
Conference. Alvaro Marchesi, Under-Secretary 
of State, Ministry of Education, Spain, was 
elected President of the Conference, with the 
following four vice-presidents: Pierre Kipre, 
Minister of Education, Cote d'lvoire; 
Bounthong Vixaysakd, Director of General 
Education, Laos People's Democratic Republic; 
Maatouk Maatouk, Minister of education. 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya and Bolivar Armuellcs 
Hernandez, Vice-Minister of Education 



Panama. Peter Mittler form Manchester 
University was elected Rapporteur-General. 

Throughout the Conference, UNESCO and 
Spain organized an exhibit of documents, 
materials and publications relating to various 
issues covered. UNESCO presented videos 
from its collection on experiences in the field 
of special needs education. 

Before embarking on the theme of the first day 
Victor Ordonez gave a visual presentation with 
commentary, putting forward a comprehensive 
overview of special needs education within the 
framework of Education for All. This helped 
in setting the scene for the conference debate, 
as well as for the future. Drawing on UNESCO 
statistics and surveys, he detailed the scale 
and scope of the tasks of implementing special 
needs initiatives throughout the world. 

He particularly drew attention to the following: 

Children with special educational needs 
include: 

• those who are currently enrolled in 
primary school but for various reasons do 
not progress adequately, 

• those who are currently not enrolled in 
primary schools but who could be enrolled 
if the schools were more responsive, and 

• the relatively smaller group of children with 
more severe physical, mental or multiple 
impairments who have complex special edu- 
cational needs that are not being met. 

He presented graphic illustrations of the 
shortfall in provision worldwide. A UNESCO 
survey conducted in 1986-1987 found that 
thirty-four out of fifty-one countries from all 
regions had fewer than 1 per cent of their pupils 
in special educational provision of any kind. 
The figure was less than 0. 1 per cent for ten of 
these countries. A further UNESCO survey 
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due to be published shortly would show a little 
improvement on this situation. 

Closing session 

The closing session was chaired by the President 
of the Conference. The Rapporteur-General 
was invited to present a synthesis of the procee- 
dings and conclusions of the Conference which 
consisted of the two documents, the Salamanca 
Statement and the Framework for Action. 
After minor corrections and modifications 
the two documents were adopted unanimously, 
including the proposal that the Spanish 
Government presents this document to the 
28th session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO. 

This was followed by closing statements. 
Deng Pufang, President of China Disabled 
Persons' Federation, stated that the conceptual 
framework put forward at the Conference, 
namely that of 'inclusive education", had the 
unanimous understanding of the participants as 
to the goals that they should set ahead of them, 
and that each has to try and find out their way 
to bringing these goals to reality. He underlined 
the role of governments at all levels in taking 
the initiaitve and responsibility, by providing 
the necessary legislation, policy and support. 



Victor Ordonez, on behalf of the Director-General 
of UNESCO, thanked the Spanish authorities 
and the organizers for their generous efforts 
in convening this Conference. He underlined 
that the Conference represented a turning point 
in the approach to special needs education 
worldwide - it took place at a strategic time 
when the approach of inclusive education has 
been successfully, though not uneventfully, 
introduced in a few countries, and when 
the rest of the countries were ready and eager 
to learn how to implement similar approaches. 
The issue of special needs education, he 
emphasized, is one of the few in Education 
for All that equally concerns countries of the 
South and North. 

The President of the Conference Alvaro Marchesi, 
then closed the meeting, expressing his gratitude 
to the participants, speakers, and rapporteurs. 
He thanked UNESCO for its active collaboration 
with Spain in the holding of the Conference. 
He stressed the importance of the Conference 
conclusions to developments at the internatio- 
nal and national level. He further added that 
it will give added impetus to the work that has 
begun in Spain. 
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AND 
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Theme 1: Policy and Legislation 



Special Needs Education: 
Conceptual framework, planning 
and policy factors 

The opening paper for this theme was presented 
by Bengt Lindqvist. 

Lindqvist identified a number of stages in 
the evolution of assumptions about attitudes 
towards disabled people. 

• The stage of caring for and helping disabled 
people to cope with their situation and to 
live a protected life. This led to the creation 
of special institutions for living, learning 
and occupation. 

• Advocates ot normalization and integration 
criticised this approach for its isolation 
and marginalization of disabled people. In 
contrast, normalization theory emphasized 
the right of disabled people to live with 
their family and in the natural environment, 
and to be prepared and supported in coping 
with the difficulties which they might face 
in doing so. 

• For a long time, however, the focus of reha- 
bilitation and service planning and delivery, 
as well as of staff training, remained on 

the individual, with relatively little attention 
to ways in which social institutions and 
attitudes imposed obstacles on disabled 
people and therefore needed to be changed. 

• The 1960s saw a growing realization 
that rehabilitation, though important, was 
insufficient and that a new strategy was 
needed. The social model of disability 
emphasizes ways in which existing policies 
and legislation need to be fundamentally 
modified to ensure the removal of physical 
and institutional barriers to the full and 
equal participation of disabled people in 
the life of the community. 



♦ The disability movement inevitably became 
more political as it worked for new policies 
and new laws. At the international level, 
the World Programme of Action Concerning 
Disabled Persons particularly emphasized 
equalization of opportunities which was 
defined as: 

''..the process through which the various 
systems of society and the environment, 
such as services, activities, information 
and documentation are made available 
to all." 

It is obvious, therefore, that access to 
ordinary schools and educational establishment 
is an integral element of equalization of oppor- 
tunities. 

To redress the situation the Standard Rules on 
the Equalisation of Opportunities for Persons 
with Disabilities was prepared and adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly 
in december 1993. 



» 



States should recognise the 
principle of equal primary^ secon- 
dary and tertiary educational 
opportunities for children^ youth 
and adults with disabilities. They 
should ensure that the education 
of persons with disabilities is 
an integral part of the education 
system. 

Article 6 of the Standard Rides 

on the Equalization of opportunities 

for Persons with Disabilities. 




I 
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A. re 



he challenge now is to formulate 
requirements of a ' school for all\ 
All children and young people of the world have 
the right to education. It is not our education .systems 
that have a right to certain types of children. 
It is the school system of a country that must be 
adjusted to meet the needs of all children. 

LINDQVIST 



Lindqvist raised some key issues lor the future: 

• Who is responsible for making standard 
systems and structures accessible and 
available to disabled persons? 

• How do we distribute responsibility 
between the legislative bod\ of a country, 
and the organizers and providers of 
services? 

• How do we obtain and disseminate 

the necessary knowledge which will make 
it possible for us to make accurate plans? 

Legislation issues 

UNESCO has recently undertaken a study of 
special education legislation in member states. 
Maria-Rita SauUe. who was involved in the 
study, presented some of the findings. 

By way of introduction to the main findings, 
she outlined a number of general issues arising 
from legislation. 

• Legislation is usually needed to ensure 

the rights of disabled persons to equal rights 
and equal opportunities. 



• **Many countries experience problems in 
implementing legislation in ways that affect 
the day to day life of the people it is meant 
to serve. As far as people with disabilities 
are concerned, legislation is not just a reflec- 
tion of society's attitudes; it is an effective 
way of producing necessary changes in the 
allocation of resources and in shaping human 
behaviour. At best, the law recognizes 
persons with disabilities as potential 
contributors to the socio-economic fabric 
of a country, rather than merely passive 
recipients of special services and fmancial 
benefits". 

Compulsory education 

Many changes in legislation had been made in 
the past ten years, particularly in relation to 
compulsory education. Although thirty-five out 
of the fifty-two countries which replied to the 
enquiry claimed to have compulsory education 
for all pupils, it was also clear that this law was 
not always literally enforced and that there 
were many e\cepti(Mis. due to lack of r^esources. 
Very few countries stated that no children were 
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excluded on grounds of disability or not even 
able to enter schools in the first place. There 
were also references to ^degrees of disability' 
which suggested that children with severe disa- 
bilities often could not be admitted to schools 
for practical reasons. Half the countries referred 
to categories of special education. 

Policy as regards integration 

Reports on integration policy were difficult 
to interpret, as this term is used very loosely. 
Some countries that expressed a strong commit- 
ment to integrated education still planned 
to retain special schools and classes. Eleven 
of the fifty-two countries envisaged nothing but 
mainstream education while the others opted 
for a continuum of provision including both 
specialist and supported mainstream education. 
Seven countries appeared to opt for separate 
provision, while still supporting the principle 
of integration. 

An example of principles and philosophy is 
provided from the State of Victoria, Australia: 



Every child has the right to he 
educated in a regular school 

Provision should he organized 
according to student need rather 
than disability. 

Resources and services should 
be school-based 

Decision-making should he 
collaborative 

All children can learn and be 
taught 

Integration is a curriculum issue 



Curriculum 

Countries adopted varying policies on curricu- 
lum. Specialist curricula for specific groups are 
still common; in a few countries, the general 
curriculum for all pupils is adapted according 
to the needs of specific categories'of children or 
in relation to the needs of individual children, 
regardless of category. In these situations, 
attempts are made to make the general curricu- 
lum accessible to groups or individuals by 
breaking the work down into smaller steps, by 
the use of microtechnology or through support 
teachers. 



Parental involvement 

The documentation provided made relatively 
little mention of parental involvetnent in assess- 
ment and decision-making concerning their 
child. 
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Teacher training 

More than half the countries reported that 
special ed' :ation was covered in the initial 
training of all teachers, but this was not always 
compulsory, and the scope and nature of the 
training were unclear. 

Separate Oi nitegraied legislation? 

In conclusion, SauUe raises a fundamental 
question on whether there should be separate 
and specific legislation for disabled people 
(as in Italy) or whether legal provision should 
be incorporated in general legislation 
(as in most Scandinavian countries). 
She concludes in favour of the second option 
on the following grounds: 



• Separate legislation might be 
too vague or non-specific 

• There would he a risk that 
regulations might he tightened 
and more exclusive 

• There is a further risk of 
marginalization, especially if 
funds to support disahiUty 
legislation are not forthcoming 




In any case, clear monitoring mechanisms are 
essential. These include regular inspections, 
nominating an Ombudsperson and responding 
to complaints and representations made by 
individual disabled persons, their families or 
by pressure groups. 



Special educational needs 
and educational reform: 
the case of Spain 

This issue presented by Alvaro Marchesi focu- 
sed on the case of Spain. The Spanish reforms 
originated in a law passed in 1985. This 
envisaged an eight-year programme in the 
course of which major changes of curriculum 
and organisation were planned for ordinary 
schools. In 1990, a new law guaranteed a 
quality education for all students throughout 
the entire education system. 

At the heart of the Spanish policy 
lies the realization that reform of 
special education and the full 
inclusi(m of all children in ordinary 
schools can come about only 
as a result of a reform of the school 
and of the educatum system as 
a whole Jt is the whole education 
system and not just one aspect of 
it which should be reformed to 
make inclusive education possible. 

Curriculum reform and attention to student 
diversity are essential at every level. Teachers 
are given considerable autonomy in adapting 
the curriculum to the needs of their students, 
to develop common criteria for assessment 
and to have access to technical and human 
supports. 

The reforms made in the education system 
should facilitate the development of suitable 
curricula for children with special educational 
needs, planning with care, adapted to the 
learning rhythm of the children, and developed 
by competent and motivated teachers. 
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The twin aims of the Spanish integration 
programme have involved: 

• opening up mainstream schools to pupils 
currently in special schools 

• iniproving the education of the 15 to 20 per 
cent of students already in mainstream 
schools who experience learning difficulties 
by providing them with greater resources 
and support. 

The scheme had a number of key elements: 

• Early education: multi-disciplinary teams 
were created to identify and assess young 
children with special educational needs, 
and to encourage and plan their integration 
into schools 

• Gradual and voluntary introduction of inte- 
gration to a sample of schools, beginning 
with pre-school and the first year of primary 
education 

• Guaranteed reduction in class size and 
access to a support team 

• Inctusion of a special needs element in 
teacher training 

• Creation of a national resource centre 

for special education to develop curriculum 
materials, methods of assessment and 
intervention 

• Special schools to admit only children 

with the most severe disabilities and to share 
their expertise with mainstream schools 

• Media campaign to enlist public and profes- 
sional support for the reforms. 

One of the most important events of the integra- 
tion programme has been the increasingly 
positive attitude of the educational community 
and that of society towards the incorporation oi' 
disabled .students into mainstream schools. 



Responses 

Responses to the main presentations under 
Theme 1 were given by representatives 
of Colombia and Botswana in the form of a 
summary of policy and service developments 
in their respective countries. 

This was followed by a presentation by 
Dr James Lynch of the World Bank who provi- 
ded a summary of the Asia Regional Study 
on Children with Special Educational Needs. 
This study was concerned with the inclusion of 
children with special educational needs within 
universal primary education in the Asia Region, 
The study employed case study and documen- 
tary survey research techniques in fifteen 
countries in the region. An attempt was made 
to distil the essence of 'good practice' in inclu- 
ding children with special educational needs 
within ordinary primary schools with the aim 
of identifying those policies, approaches and 
interventions which are desirable if fully inclu- 
sive primary education is to be achieved. 

The paper aims to provide a rationale for those 
making decisions to support the inclusion of the 
vast majority of children with special educatio- 
nal needs into the regular school systems. 

The World Bank study considers three ways 
in which a more inclusive approach to primary 
education may be justified: 

• In humanitarian terms, as a basic human 
right 

• In economic terms, within greater economic 
and social development and nation building 

• In utilitarian terms, on a broader scale by 
empowering people to take control over their 
own lives. 
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• There are personal, social and 
economic dividends to educating 
primary aged children with special 
educational needs, wherever 
possible in mainstream schools. 

• Most children with special educa- 
tional needs can be successfully 
and less expensively accommodated 
in integrated than in fully segrega- 
ted settings. 

• The vast majority of children with 
special educational needs can 

be cost-effectively accommodated 
in regular primary schools. 

• Changes towards more inclusive 
primary education may already 

be perceived in policy and practice 
in many countries at all levels 
of economic development in the 
Asia region. 

• The costs of continuing family 
community and social dependence 
are far greater than the investments 
necessary to educate such children. 

• A combined health, nutrition and 
educational strategy is desirable 
if all children are to benefit from 
primary education, 

James Lynch, World Bank 



Summary of discussions groups 

Four small discussion groups examined key 
questions in greater depth and reported their 
findings to a plenary session where further 
discussion took place. 

The following were among the main issues 
discussed: 

1 . What are the main reasons for the exclusion 
of children with special educational needs 
from ordinary schools? 

• Parallel systems of provision and catego- 
ries of handicapping conditions exist. 

• Costs to the education system and 

to individual schools; the nature of the 
assessment and decision-making 
in schools; costs to family, religion, 
gender, local attitudes and culture; 
lack of political and professional will; 
and cultural factors, parental choice. 

Changes in terminology are needed to reflect 
changes in policy and practice: - a specific 
example is the shift from 'special' to 
'inclusive'. 

2. What are the obstacles to inclusion? 

• Lack of teacher training 

• Lack of human and material resources 

• Lack of co-ordination between 
regular and special education systems 
and schools 

• Lack of acceptance and/or understanding 
by society and its representatives. 
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3. How can special needs education he 
financed and is funding an obstacle to 
integration? 

• If separate funding is provided for special 
needs education, then special schools 
will want to take more pupils. This would 
constitute an obstacle to integration. 

• All relevant ministries should contribute 
to funding 

• Increases in birth rate and in child survi- 
val will lead to higher levels of demand 
for special needs education 

4. Is separate legislation on special needs 
necessary? 

• There was general agreement that special 
legislation was not necessary but that 
provision should be made within general 
laws and regulations for children who 
need additional or separate provision. 
Separate legislation leads to marginaliza- 
tion and stigmatization. 

5. /.V // helpful or necessary to have formal 
categories of special needs education? 

• The general consensus appeared to be 
that the move away from categories based 
on medical classification systems was 

a positive one. The focus should be on the 
unique needs of individuals, regardless of 
medical or other labels. However, it is 
important for teachers to be aware of and 
to understand medical information. 

• The view was expressed that the needs 
of gifted children were being overiooked 
and that they too had special educational 
needs which were not being met by 
schools or government departments. 



6. Strategic solutions 

• Political will at every level 

• Planning strategies that call for ordinary 
and special systems to work together 
within a single administrative framework 

• Participation of non-governmental 
organizations concerned with 
disability in policy-making, planning 
and decision-making 

A general issue which arose concerned the need 
to find an acceptable definition of inclusive 
education and to distinguish this from integra- 
tion or mainstreaming. It was suggested that an 
essential element of the concept of inclusion 
was concerned with systemic changes at 
the level of the school and the school district, 
as well as in the planning of educational 
provision at the level of local and central 
government. In contrast, mainstreaming was 
concerned with individuals or small groups 
within the present system, without any 
necessary assumption that this system needed 
to be changed to make inclusion possible for 
other children. 



Theme 2: School Perspectives 



The papers presented within the 
second of the four major conference 
themes are broadly concerned 
with the planning and delivery of education in 
mainstream schools, using current knowledge 
derived from good practice and published 
research. This leads naturally to the fundamen- 
tal challenge of the nature of the knowledge, 
skills and understanding required of all teachers 
in all schools in order to achieve inclusive 
education and how this can be provided through 
a planned but participative strategy for staff 
development. 

Serving students with 
special educational needs: 
equity and access 



There is no lack of knowledge 
about what to do and how to do it. 
The central issue in implementing 
the vision of educational equity 
is how to tie together resources 
(teacher expertise, curricular 
accommodations, administrative 
and organizational support 
for programme implementation) 
and outcomes in ways that 
simultaneously achieve equity 
goals and accountability, 

Margaret Wang 




This bold quotation captures the spirit of 
Margaret Wang's optimism that we ah*eady 
have the knowledge to assure a higher 
quality of schooling and classroom success 



for students with special educational needs. 
The challenge is one of disseminating 
and adapting such knowledge to the needs 
of teachers and students in specific school 
contexts. 

Her presentation draws on a large body of 
research on school and instructional effective- 
ness, and seeks to highlight some key principles 
which could be applied outside the North 
American context within which the research 
was carried out. Underlying all the suggestions 
is an attempt to identify aspects of the learning 
environment which can be modified 
by teachers. This is in contrast to traditional 
approaches in which attempts are made to com- 
pensate for alleged deficits and 'risk factors' 
in individual children by the introduction 
of additional programmes. The emphasis 
is on improvements in the quantity and quality 
of the achievements of students involved in 
the same curriculum as their fellow students. 

if schooling success is recognized 
as possible for everyone through instruc- 
tional accommodation, the major task 
of the schools is the creation of learning 
environments that uphold a standard 
of equity in educational outcomes 
for all students. The focus should be 
on identifying practices that deny equal 
access to curriculum and to practices 
which promote it. 

Trovision of equality of opportunity for 
educational success can be characterized, 
therefore, in terms of the use of school 
time, the quality of instruction, the 
content of instruction and instructional 
grouping practices. 

^Whether student diversity is addressed 
through the adoption of innovative 
instructional approaches or through some 
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organizational restructuring approach, one 
principle should remain paramount: all 
students can achieve the educational goals 
of basic education if properly supported. 
|...] Achieving educational equity will 
require using the best of what we current- 
ly know about effective instruction and 
schooling effectiveness'. 

Organization of schooling: 
achieving access and quality 
through inclusion 

Gordon Porter also starts from the assumption 
of inclusive education but focuses sharply 
on the nature of the support needed by students 
to become successful learners and members 
of the school community. His perspective 
is that of an educational planner and manager 
with responsibility for fourteen schools 
and 5,000 students in one of eighteen school 
districts of New Brunswick, Canada. 

The starting point is not seen in terms of 
students with defects and disabilities and how 
these might be remediated but rather in terms 
of how we can improve our practice 
as educators to meet their needs within an 
inclusive system. 

He stresses that true inclusion will require 
significant change to what has become 
traditional educational practice. In areas where 
inclusion has been successfully pursued, 
significant effort to support the change process 
has been present. What is required above 
all is a vision of what the positive outcomes 
will be: leadership and co-ordination and 
support programmes and processes. 



Some of the essential characteristics of the 
approach are as follows: 

• Funding is based on the same grant per 
special needs student, regardless of the 
nature or severity of the disability or need. 

The result is less focus on disability 
and greater focus on support services to 
teachers and all students with special 
needs.' Such a funding system 'assumes 
that every school and thus every district 
will need r :ertain level of support ser- 
vices, simply because the school serves a 
heterogeneous population of students.' 

'A school system that hands over 
all students with learning problems 
and disabilities to a separate education 
structure undermines it's ability to 
be a holistic unit that serves all students.' 

The service that used to be known as special 
education is now called student services and 
supports not only all students but also the 
classroom teacher and the school principal 
in achieving the goal of inclusive education. 
Student services teams operate at local level 
to clusters of schools. 

Porter further highlighted the critical factors 
in organizing school-based support that 
make inclusion possible for teachers and 
students: 

- A new role for the special educator 

- Multi-level instruction 

- Co-operative learning 

- Classroom and student management 

- Collaborative problem-solving 

- Peer support groups 

- Peer tutoring skills 

- Staff development 
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\pecial needs education cannot advance 
k3in isolation. It must be part of an 
overall educational strategy and, indeed, of new 
social and economic policies. This requires a review 
of the policy and practice in every subsector 
within education, from preschool to universities, 
to ensure that the curricula, activities and programmes 
are, to the maximum extent possible, fully accessible 
to all. 

FEDERICO MAYOR 
Director General, UNESCO 



Multi-level instruction 

*Multi-level instruction involves identi- 
fying the main concepts to be taught in a 
lesson: determining different methods of 
presentation to meet the different learning 
stvles of students: determining a variety 
of ways in which students are allowed 
to express their understanding: and deve- 
loping a means of evaluation that 
accommodates different ability levels/ 

It follows that organizational supports for 
inclusive education must be in place at the 
provincial or state level, the regional or 
school district level and at the level of the 
school itself. These structures, programmes 
and policies must deliver the support needed 
by classroom teachers and their students. 



Rethinking teacher education 

If inclusive education is to become a reality, 
the need for teacher education involves every 
teacher in every school, as well as all those 
training to be teachers. It calls for the changing 
of attitudes and levels of awareness in profes- 
sional staff and volunteers working in related 
fields, such as pre-school and post-school 
education, staff of agencies in the related fields 
of health, social welfare and employment, 
as well as planners, administrators and 
decision-makers, whether elected or appointed. 

N.K. Jangira's presentation provides an encou- 
raging example of what can be achieved by way 
of^a national strategic plan in a large developing 
country such as India. Although policy and 
decision-making in relation to education are 
largely devolved to the state level, the 
Government of India has established national 
structures such as the National Council for 
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Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
which facilitates strategic planning at national 
and international levels but which works 
through regional centres as well as through 
selected individual schools. 

The approach can be described under a number 
of headings but it is important to stress that 
these are inter-related and complementary. 

Pre-service teacher training 

It is axiomatic that every student teacher must 
be provided with a special educational needs 
component as a compulsory clement of initial 
training. 

A UNESCO survey of teacher training for 
special needs in 1986 established that several 
countries were beginning to include special 
needs component into the initial training of all 
teachers. Although considerable progress has 
been made since that time, there is a lack of 
clarity on how this goal is to be achieved and 
the resources required to do so. 

Professor Jangira's paper illustrates two 
contrasting approaches. One alternative is to 
design a focused tailor-made course or module, 
relevant to local conditions. This has the advan- 
tage of concentrating attention on special needs 
issues and providing an opportunity to assess 
student knowledge and perhaps competence. 

A second alternative is to ensure that each 
component of initial training includes appro- 
priate attention to the needs of all children, 
particulariy those with special educational 
needs. It acquires the same status in curriculum 
transaction as any other element. All teacher 
educators receive a basic orientation to special 
needs and in the process special education 
is demystified. 



In-service training 

The aim of in-service training is to develop 
what has been termed 'pedagogical intelligence'. 
This involves, in the words of Wedell's 
commentary on this symposium, the extent to 
which 'the teacher and the school can think 
themselves into the pupil's view of the learning 
task [...] and are given the time to attend to 
differences in their pupils' learning needs.' 

Jangira summarizes experience in India and 
from published research which lead to a 
number of 'guiding principles' on effective 
in-service training. 

• For systemic change, training should be 
provided to actors in the game 

• Training should be continuous instead of 
a single shot affair 

• Training should be relevant and meet 
the unique needs of individuals in the 
workplace 

• Training should be provided in as similar 

a situation as possible to that in the workplace 

• Provide for demonstration, practice and 
feedback to ensure mastery over knowledge 
and skills 

• Provide for individuals an opportunity 
for constant reflection and review of new 
knowledge and skills in the context of 
practice in the workplace 

• Individuals should be encouraged to 
plan action research to transfer and fine 
tune skills to practice demands in the 
workplace. 

• Plan support and collaboration in the work- 
place as integral components of the training 
design to ensure transfer of knowledge and 
skills, and to institutionalize the change. 
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Education unci training 
of special school teachers 

Jangira envisages a key role for special school 
leachers in the future, but one that will require 
considerable reorientation and training, 
in particular, the role ol' special schools is 
increasingly to support integration - tor example 
by outreach work, acting as a resource and 
curriculum development centre to schools and 
individual teachers. Consequently, a number 
of changes are occurring in this field: 

• Single disability training programmes are 
being modified to include a core course on 
all disabilities and speciali/aition in one, 

• Support teachers are being trained in more 
than one disability 

• Training programmes now focus on the 
skills required to work with other teachers 
(consultancy), and to plan and deliver 
training programmes for them. 



Networking for chanf^e 

A notable feature of the Indian strategy as 
described by Jangira involves national 
and international networking and the use of 
existing institutions and. infrastructures. 

A 'worked example' is provided of how the 
UNESCO Teacher Ediu adon Resource Pack 
was introduced into India through the Multi- 
Site Action Research Project (MARP), This 
involved 33 co-ordinators from 22 agencies. 
Two specialists from each institution were 
selected to provide training and practice 
in the use of the Resource Pack material and 
to develop action research projects in 
pre-service and in-service training contexts. 
The project involved 338 experienced 
teachers, 248 pre-service students and some 
I ().()()() children in 1 15 sites spread over 
23 different sites across the whole country. 
A detailed evalualion of the project yielded 
positive results in terms of teacher attitudes, 
pupil participation in learning, classroom 



eform in special education [...] 
represents just about all the issues 
involved in bringing about educational reform. 
The solutions to inclusion are not easily achieved. 
It is complex both in the nature and degree 
of change required to identify and implement 
solutions that work. Given what change requires 
-persistence, co-ordination, follow-up, conflict resolu- 
tion and the like - leadership at all levels 
is required. ' 

MICHAEL FULLAN 
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drawings (teachers and pupils) and a learning 
preference questionnaire. 

Response 

In his response to the three papers in Theme 2, 
Klaus Wedell highlighted the contrasts between 
the visions of excellence produced by the 
three speakers and the day-to-day classroom 
and systemic realities of provision in many 
countries. How can the gulf between them be 
narrowed and eventually closed? 

The education systems of most countries were 
not designed with the aims of inclusion in 
mind. It should not surprise us therefore that 
most still respond to the challenge of diversity 
and curriculum differentiation by various 
simple expedients, all involving some form of 
exclusion - either from the school as a whole, 
from parts or all of the curriculum, or from 
mixed ability teaching through streaming and 
partial segregation within the ordinary school. 

'Inclusive education implies starting 
with children and young people as 
they are in all their diversity and then 
designing a system which is flexible 
enough to be responsive to individual 
differences.' 

Wedell highlights the current inclusion paradox, 
namely that pupils' human rights to inclusion 
in their local school can be frustrated by the 
frequent inability of those schools to meet their 
individual needs or to respond appropriately to 
pupil diversity. 

Progress towards inclusion involves a number 
of elements. At the macro level, this involves 
fundamental reforms in the ordinary school and 
at a systemic level it involves: 



Restructuring of curriculum access 
and differentiation, 

An effective and non-exclusive 
system of assessment and recording 
of curricular targets and achieve- 
mentSy 

New forms of partnership with 
parents and other family members 
such as brothers and sisters, 

The development of group and 
co-operative learning, 

Peer teaching, 

Creative use of microtechnology 
and computer-assisted learning. 



Summary of discussion groups 

The discussion groups were able to dwell in 
greater depth on the issues presented in plenary. 
Furthermore, two specific projects were 
presented and discussed: the UNESCO Teacher 
Education Project Special Needs in the 
Classroom and the Project Active Life for 
Disabled Youth: Integratiofi in the School of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD). Both drew on 
the country experiences of their respective 
partners. 
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Access to the curriculum 

• Where children with severe cognitive 
impairments are concerned, the 'subjects 
to be learned' are very different from the 
curriculum of the ordinary school. 
The curriculum should therefore be adapted 
to include activities for daily living and 
functional skills, such as cooking a simple 
meal, taking a bus alone, etc. These skills 
should be taught in partnership with parents. 

• The crisis in secondary education is 
reflected in huge numbers of drop-outs and 
marginal behaviour (early pregnancy, drug 
abuse and court convictions). Can schools 
meet the needs of 'angry youth' as well 

as students with disabilities? Should we be 
thinking of alternatives to traditional schoo- 
ling, including supported employment? 

• Access to the curriculum depends on: 

- legislative and administrative support 

- availability of resources 

- parental and public support 

- training of personnel 

- teacher motivation and incentives 

- multi-disciplinary support groups 

- adequate evaluation criteria for pupils 
and projects 

• Obstacles include: 
~ attitudinal barriers 

- poor motivation of teachers 

-~ fears of unemployment by special school 
teachers 

- inadequate training and materials 

- inappropriate methods of assessment 
leading to exclusion 

- experiences of developed countries 
not necessarily relevant or transferable 
to developing countries 



Case studies were also presented from Canada, 
Spain, and United States. 

Organization of schooling 

A number of issues were considered in the 
discussion groups. Country reports were 
also provided by Austria, Peru, Spain and 
Zimbabwe. 

• The quality of the learning experiences 
available to students with special needs in 
the ordinary classroom needed to be assured. 

• There are real fears in some countries that 
special-school teachers will lose their jobs as 
a consequence of integration policies. 

• For integration to succeed, there has to be 
a real transfer of knowledge, skills and 
experience from specialists to generalist 
teachers. Furthermore, knowledge has 

to be reviewed and renewed. 

• There should be an international exchange 
of ideas and experiences on integration 
and school organization, with the support of 
UNESCO, so that developed and developing 
countries can learn from one another. 

Teacher training 

• Special education included in the initial trai- 
ning of pre-school, primary and secondary 
teachers should be generic and broad-based. 

• Built on the above, there should be or 
some the opportunity to develop a 
further broad-based training to develop 
a ^master lever of regular teacher. 

• A third level would involve specialization, 
but the development of an elite sp^ cial 
education teacher group should be avoided. 

• A general policy of in-service training 
should be in place in order to prevent the 
gulf between regular field teachers and 
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new graduates exposed to special needs 
education just entering the field. Incentives 
for in-service should be available. 

• Training should be available for 
administrators. 

• Disabled persons should be given 
opportunities to participate in curriculum 
planning and delivery of training. 

• Training should reflect due recognition 
to diverse cultural contexts that call for 
context-appropriate approaches. 

• Distance education programmes need to 
be developed which will include materials 
for self-study, audio-visual materials 

and face-to-face tuition by locally appointed 
tutors. 

Special needs in the classroom 

On the UNESCO Project introduced 

by Lena Saleh and Mel Ainscow, a team of 

resource persons presented examples 

of teacher education initiatives and changing 

practice in schools from Ghana, India, Italy, 

and Latin America. 

The aim of the UNESCO teacher-education 
project Special Needs in the Classroom is 
to develop and disseminate a resource pack of 
ideas and materials for use by teacher educators 
to support teachers in mainstream schools 
in responding to pupil diversity. Following 
consultation, a pilot version was field tested in 
1990 and 1991 by a team of resource people 
in nine countries - Canada, Chile, China, India 
Jordan, Kenya, Malta, Spain and Zimbabwe. 

The pack was then rewritten to include the 
inanual and associated \'ideo programines. 
Data collected indicate that the content of the 
materials is appropriate for teachers in each of 
these national contexts, focusing on issues that 



they find meaningful and relevant, and helping 
them to develop their thinking and practice. 

The pack has bee^^ introduced to groups in over 
forty countries and is now the basis for regional 
development projects in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, the Caribbean and Arab States and, 
more specifically, is part of a major national 
initiative in China, India and Tahiland. The 
pack has been found to be useful in in-service, 
pre-service and school improvement contexts. 
The UNESCO Resource Pack is now available 
in fifteen languages (Arabic, Chinese, English, 
French, German, Hindi, Hungarian, Italian, 
Japanese, Lao, Polish, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Thai, and Vietnamese). 

Active life for disabled youtli: 
integration in school 

Peter Evans summarized two reports from 
current OECD studies involving tweniy-one 
member countries, both concerned with the 
desirability and feasibility of educating children 
with special educational needs alongside their 
peers in ordinary schools. 

The first report deals with differences between 
member states in the ways in which disabilities 
are recognized and provided for. Government 
policies support the view that many of the 
children now being educated in separate special 
schools could and should benefit from attendance 
at ordinary schools. With the principle of 
inclusion agreed, the emphasis has now shifted 
to determining the most effective method of 
achieving it. 

The report reviews developments in the training 
of teachers and in the involvement of parents 
in their children's schooling. It suggests 
that integrated placements are likely to be less 
expensive than segregated ones. It also outlines 
key features which any integration plan should 
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consider, whether at the level of a country, 
region or district. 

The second report is based on sixty-one 
case-studies and summarizes what appear to 
be the main features of good practice in 
integrated education. 

Success is associated with teachers 

• Being in supportive schools 

• Having positive attitudes 

• Being skilled at teaching mixed ability 
groups 

• Have periodic extra teaching help 

• Having time to plan their work and discuss 
with specialists, atid 

• Having access to in-service training. 



The study concludes that while integration 
was found to provide academic benefits 
for disabled children, it sometimes left them 
socially isolated. Some suggestions were made 
on how such isolation could be reduced. 

This was followed by the presentation 

of country experiences from each of Belgium, 

Canada, France, Gennany, Ireland, Iceland, 

Italy and the United States. All related 

to integration on the school: however, each 

reflected on a specific aspect of their country's 

experience. 
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Community-Based Rehabilitation 

Special needs education does not exist in isola- 
tion. It can only be understood and developed 
in the context of its community. This includes 
parents, the neighbourhood in which the school 
is situated and the attitudes of local people 
to schooling in general and to the local school 
in particular. 

Community-based rehabilitation (CBR) and 
Education for All have common roots. Both are 
based on a commitment to the empowerment of 
local people to work together to secure access 
to basic human rights whether to education 
or health. Both arise from the failure of existing 
institutions and traditional services to deliver 
health, rehabilitation or education services 
in ways that meet the needs of those they are 
meant to serve. New ways have to be found 
of empowering local people to acquire some of 
the skills which have hitherto been the preserve 
of expensively trained and often inaccessible 
professionals. 

Brian OToole's paper shows how CBR and 
EFA must in future be seen as complementary 
at every level - from the village scho(^l to 
Ministers for health, education, social welfare 
and employment. Collaboration at grassroots 
level can be achieved without high-level 
political initiatives, but they are greatly 
strengthened by a national commitment to a 
joint approach. Sustainability depends on this. 

Today, there is a greater realization of the 
prime importance of a joint approach among 
the responsible Ministries at all levels. The 
artificial barriers dividing different agencies 
and different professionals are beginning 
to be dismantled at every level but the pace of 
progress is still slow. 



OToole's paper summarizes experience from 
a number of countries that are successfully 
developing CBR projects not just for a few 
communities but on a large scale. He describes 
successful outreach programmes in Burundi, 
Ghana, Jamaica, Kenya, Mv?xico, the 
Philippines, Viet Nam and Zimbabwe, and 
provides a more detailed account of how the 
Guyana CBR project has developed. 

CBR is not a panacea, nor does it provide 
a universal template for the future. On the 
contrary, unrealistic and sentimental reliance 
on CBR can do a disservice to its aims by 
discounting the serious social and economic 
obstacles to successful implem.entation. 
These include poverty, overwork and exhaus- 
tion on the part of families, professional vested 
interests, lack of official support and above 
all the severe risk that CBR projects find it 
difficult to survive after the ending of external 
funding from government or an international 
aid agency. 

Despite many positive examples of success, 
OToole concludes that 'the real test of 
CBR has yet to come'. He asks 
'Can CBR expand beyond a relatively 
small-scale, home-based teaching programme 
into a nationwide community care programme?' 

One way of doing so is to join forces with 
similar initiatives in education, specifically the 
movement for EFA and inclusive education. 
At local level, this would mean, for example, 
that CBR workers would liaise with the local 
school at an early stage, discussing ways 
in which a pre-school child could be prepared 
for and finally be admitted to the school, 
and anticipate any changes which might need 
to be made and any additional supports which 
might be needed. 
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The family provides a natural link between 
CBR activities and school. But, as already 
indicated, soi families lack the confidence 
to approach sc.u)ols, just as not all schools 
welcome parents of children with disabilities. 

O'Toole comments encouragingly that 
'some of the most creative examples of paren- 
tal-professional partnerships have come from 
the poorest nations. It may be a case of the 
developed world looking south for innovative 
approaches to meeting the challenge of working 
with disabled persons. 



As we move towards a new century 
there is a growing realisation 
of the need for a new concept 
of development. A top-down model 
of service delivery is becoming 
increasingly discredited. 
There is growing recognition 
that if the subjects of innovation 
do not participate actively in the 
relationship with those who would 
promote the development process, 
change will be impossible. One 
of the basic questions now becomes 
how we can guide individuals who, 
for so long, have traditionally been 
led by others, to take charge of 
their own affairs. We need to move 
away from regarding rehabilitation 
as a product to be dispensed, to 
offering rehabilitation as a process 
in which villagers are intimately 
involved. 

OToole, 1990 



The role of parents 

Just as parents are at the heart of CBR, so they 
must be at the centre of the inclusive education 
movement for their own children and for others. 
Indeed, parents provide a single focus both for 
CBR and for inclusive education. 

Alain Parvilliers' presentation draws on his 
family's experience and sets out a wide range of 
roles and tasks which parents might undertake. 
He is convinced of the value of partnership, and 
optimistic and confident about the outcomes 
of collaboration. Parents and professionals need 
each other, and neither can make significant 
and sustainable progress alone» 

He stresses that the first need of parents is 
for information which is honest and accurate, 
and which contains positive suggestions 
for action. It is at the stage of implementing 
suggestions for action, whether they come 
from professionals or from the parents' own 
sense of what can be done, that parents first 
need partners. 

Parvilliers describes a journey taken by many 
parents with a child who has a severe disability. 
At first, they conscientiously followed 
the suggestions for assessing and stimulating 
development made by the professionals. 
But after a while, they grew more confident 
in making their own observations and in 
making their own decisions about teaching 
and developmental objectives, as well in 
assessing priorities about what were the most 
important tasks for their child to reach. 

The confidence and competence which arose 
from his successful experiences of partnership 
led him to another level of contact with profes- 
sionals - that of trainer. He joined forces 
with other parents, first at local, then ni>?ional 
and finally international level through the 
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International League ol Societies for Persons 
with Mental Handicap. 

Initially, the aim of local parents was to reduce 
the 'element of chance' in obtaining support 
and appropriate help for themselves and for 
their child. He sees the role of national bodies 
in terms of pioneering innovations and as 
guardians of the quality of public services and, 
occasionally, as direct service providers. 

Parvilliers' contribution raises some challen- 
ging issues for all parents and professionals. 
One thing is certain: even the largest and most 
successful of national parents' organizations 
started from very small beginnings - perhaps a 
few parents meeting in one anothers' homes, 
moving on from there to setting up a small 
programme for pre-school or school-age 
children, a vocational training centre or group 
home. From these origins they developed 
towards a national and international advocacy 
role. 

The fundamental lesson to be drawn is that 
nothing should be done without the 
participation of families and that families need 
support and recognition in their task. 

The role of 

voluntary organisations 

In looking back over the development of non- 
governmental organisations, William Brohier 
traces three phases. 

• The original charity model 

• Technical assistance which transplants 
concepts and services from one country, 
culture and set of social conditions to 
another - this has elsewhere been called 
'the culture-immune deficiency syndrome' 
(CIDS). 



• A partnership model which has at least some 
of the following elements: 

1) The programme should be developmen- 
tally based and should have sustainability 
built in from the start. 

2) The receiving partner should have owner- 
ship of the programme which should 

be needs-based and needs-led. In other 
words, donors should not impose their 
ideas and practices, subtly or otherwise. 

3) Organizations of disabled people must 
be empowered through positions of 
responsibility and leadership to make 
decisions and be given whatever support 
is necessary to enable them to do so. 

4) Assistance must be appropriate to local 
conditions and complement locally 
available resources. 

Because many non-governmental organisations 
contain elements of all four stages, it is impor- 
tant for the executive boards to develop a clear 
sense both of their mission and of their metho- 
dology for implementation. This implies that 
board members must be able to rethink their 
aims and mode of operation in the light of both 
new developments and the social and cultural 
contexts in which they are or will be working. 
It is also essential for such boards to include 
members with personal experience of disability. 

Brohier stresses that a non-governmental 
organisation should be dynamic and move with 
the times, but that changes should be well 
founded and relevant. For example, a successful 
non-governmental organisation can be seduced 
into the role of service provider by offers of 
substantial government funding either for 
specific projects (for instance schools) or for 
the general running of the organi/aticm 
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(such as payments for salaried staff and travel 
expenses of executive committee). While such 
offers are tempting and may provide services 
for disabled people, they allow governments to 
escape from the responsibility of providing 
such services themselves which in turn can lead 
to further isolation and marginalization. 

At the international level, the larger consrltative 
inter-governmental organisations have since 
1981 worked together to act in an advisory 
capacity to the United Nations organizations 
concerned with disability. These include 
Disabled Persons International, the 
International League of Societies for Persons 
with Mental Handicap, Rehabilitation 
International, the World Blind Union, the World 
Federation of the Deaf, the World Veterans 
Association and the International Council on 
Disability, the last now representing many 
non-governmental organisations for whom 
disability is only one element of their work 
(such as Red Cross) and the main professional 
associations (such as Occupational Therapy, 
etc.). 



The NGO decision-making body 
must include the parents of children 
with disabilities and/or adults 
who are themselves disabled, not 
because the disability automatically 
qualifies them for membership 
but in view of the valuable insights 
they can share from personal 
experience and the crucial inputs 
they have a right to provide 
for planning and programming 
of special needs education 
and rehabilitation services. 

Brohier 



Role of donor agencies 

Kerstin Rosencrantz gave an account of the 
work of the Swedish International Development 
Agency (SIDA), one of a number of govern- 
ment aid agencies playing a catalytic and 
strategic role in international disability work. 
SIDA works largely through mainly Swedish 
NGOs working with NGOs in developing coun- 
tries, mainly for capacity-building purposes 
within these organizations. The most useful 
contribution we can make is through financing 
institutional co-operation with institutions 
in Sweden rather than through recruitment of 
individual experts.' 

SIDA also works directly with United Nations 
agencies, including WHO, UNICEF, ILO and 
UNESCO, strongly supports community-based 
rehabilitation and inclusive education, and 
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seeks to stimulate the necessary changes in staff 
training to realize these goals, 

Rosencrantz outlined the gradual increase in 
SIDA's involvement in disability in developing 
countries. At present, SIDA co-operates bilate- 
rally with fifteen countries and is funding the 
development of teaching materials, including 
materials in braille and large print, as well as 
relevant microtechnology. 

Role of organizations 
of disabled persons 

Deng Pu Fang, Chairman of the China Disabled 
Persons Federation (CDPF), drew a parallel 
between the emancipation of disabled people 
and the struggle for emancipation by nations 
and by women. 

Today, the human society has progressed 
to such a stage that, like the emancipation of 
nations and women, the emancipation of 
disabled persons has become an urgent and 
arduous task facing the international 
community [...] Facts have demonstrated 
repeatedly that people with disabilities can 
definitely become creators of the wealth 
of mankind, so long as they are provided with 
proper education and employment opportuni- 
ties, with their values respected and their 
potential fully tapped. The key to reaching 
this goal lies in the improvement of the 
qualifications of disabled persons themselves, 
which means that the right to education of 
disabled persons must be fully protected. We 
believe that organisations of disabled persons 
|...] should play an important role in realising 
the objective of Education for All.' 

Deng Pu Fang provided an account of the 
development of services for disabled persons in 
the People's Republic of China and particulariy 
CDPFs role. 



CDPF is a semi-governmental organization 
and integrates functions of representation, 
service planning, and delivery and administra- 
tion. It has local branches all over the country, 
operating at all levels, including the neighbour- 
hood. In 1993, the State Council established 
a National Co-ordinating Committee on 
Disability. 

CDPF gives high priority to campaigns to 
improve public attitudes to disabled people, 
making full use of journalists, thf^ media 
and the press to publicize the achievements 
of disabled people and to portray them in a 
positive light. 

China is also active in providing international 
and regional leadership in the field of disability. 
China is one of the eight countries taking part 
in UNESCO's Special Needs in the Classroom 
project (see p.42). Beijing also hosted 
the launch of the Asian Decade of Disabled 
Persons in 1992, 

Summary of discussions groups 

The theme of community perspectives was 
further explored in group discussions with 
focus on vocational education and preparation 
for adult life, schooling as a component of 
CBR and the role of parents 

Preparation for adult life 

Reference to the importance of continuity 
of planning of provision between school and 
post-school provision was made by several 
speakers throughout the conference. 

The contribution by Luis Reguera of the 
International Labour Office (ILO) developed 
this theme in greater detail. He stressed that 
preparation for adult life is one of the principal 
aims of schooling for all students and that 
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disabled students had even more need than 
others of a period of structured and targeted 
preparation for employment and for becoming 
contributing citizens of their community. 

However, vocational preparation and training 
faced major obstacles. These included: 

• high rates of unemployment and the 
economic recession 

• failure to apply and enforce employment 
quotas 

• underestimation by teachers, parents and 
the public of the abilities of disabled people 
to take up competitive paid employment 

• a lack of appreciation by schools and 
educationalists of the importance of vocatio- 
nal preparation 

Examples from Spain and Argentina illustrated 
some of the elements of successful practice. 

• The foundations of pre-vocational education 
needed to be laid in schools 

• Work experience had to be provided while 
still at school to introduce young people to 
the world of work 

• Co-ordination was needed between educa- 
tion and employment authorities at local and 
national level 

• Vocational training must be related to local 
employment potential 

• NGOs should be encouraged to create 
sheltered work opportunities 

• Better working relationships need to be 
established with families, community 
agencies, trade unions and organizations 
of disabled people 



Schooling as a component in 
Community-Based Rehabilitation 

Ture Jonsson's (United Nations Development 
Programme - UNDP) introductory remarks 
higlighted the fact that CBR and inclusive 
education should be seen as two complemen- 
tary approaches - both are reaching 
the unreached in different ways. The two 
approaches should converge once the child 
is old enough to go to school. 

The discussions was enriched with concrete 
field experiences from Ghana and Benin. 
Ghana provides a rare example of a national 
initiative and a concerted multi-sectoral 
approach of joint working by different 
Ministries - Education, Health, Employment 
and Social Affairs (the latter assuming leading 
and coordinating role). This was matched at 
the level of the United Nations organizations - 
UNESCO, WHO and ILO, with UNDP as the 
facilitating funding agency. Norwegian and 
Swedish NGOs are equal partners providing 
financial and technical support (NAD, SHIA). 
The Ghana Federation of the Disabled plays 
an action role in the development of the project. 

Collaboration between different agencies 
and at the different levels is perhaps the main 
distinctive feature of the CBR programme 
in Ghana. A great deal of attention was also 
paid to publicity and awareness raising in 
the general population and among staff of all 
the organizations and agencies involved. 

Careful attention to staff training was another 
important feature of the project. A management 
team was created wiiich underwent a six-week 
sensitization and preparation course, with finan- 
cial support from Norway. Two pilot project 
areas were selected, some peripatetic teachers 
selected who were given two courses of 
training, one lasting for four weeks, the second 
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for three-weeks. A group of social welfare 
officers were also given a three week training 
in CBR and related topics. The training was 
non-categorical, emphasizing elements 
common to all disabilities. Use was also made 
of WHO'S CBR training manual Training 
Disabled Persons in the Community, as well 
as the UNESCO teacher Education Resource 
Pack: Special Needs in the Classroom. 

In Benin, the CBR programme was initiated 
by the Ministries of Labour and Health, in 
co-operation with WHO and a French NGO 
(Comite National Fran9ais de Liaison pour la 
Readaption des Handicapes). Unlike the 
Ghana project, the programme started in a 
small locality, 

*In Benin, disabled children are viewed as 
either a curse or as a gift from God.' 

Consciousness-raising at community level was 
therefore fundamental. Other essential elements 
include: 

• preparation of the child before starting 
school 

• anticipate need for physical changes to 
classroom 

• regular meeting with parents 

• planned transportation of children 

The scheme was judged successful, despite 
very large classes (seventy to ninety children) 
and an absence of legislation to support 
inclusion. After a pilot period of two years 
(1989-1991), positive results were noted 
in the attitudes towards the participation of 
disabled people in the life of the community 
and a greater use of ordinary schools by 
parents. I mancing and administration are 
located at both national and local levels. 
By 1992, some 450 people with disabilities 
were included in the programme and there 
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are plans to extend the programme to other part 
of the country. 

In open discussion, further examples of links 
between CBR and inclusive education were 
given by participants. In Madagascar, emphasis 
was also on training peripatetic teachers and on 
changing schools to meet individual needs 
rather than the reverse. This includes broade- 
ning the role of specialist teachers. 

Uganda is developing Child-to-Child 
programmes in over 100 schools. Children pass 
on key points about disability to other children, 
to their families and to teachers. An account 
of the use made of the UNESCO Pack Special 
Needs in the Classroom (page 42) was provided 
by Anupan Ahuja, one of the co-ordinators 
of the UNESCO training programme in India. 
She highlighted teacher training initiatives 
in Ghana and India aiming at improving schools 
for all children in their local communities. 

Parents as partners 

In introducing this session, the chairperson, 
Maria Luisa de Ramon Laca, stressed that we 
had hardly made a start in harnessing 
the potential of parents and families in working 
in partnership with teachers and other profes- 
sionals, and that there was much to be learned 
from examples of good practice in both develo- 
ped and developing countries. 

Trijnte de Wit Gosker (Netherlands) suggested 
that as parents were the first experts on their 
child, it was time to begin talking about profes- 
sionals as partners, rather than the reverse. 
The key for co-operation is mutual respect and 
acceptance: human rather than professional 
relationships. 

Teachers need information from parents 
in order to do their job. This calls for equal 
partnership, based on trust and respect as 
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fellow human beings, rather than on hierarchi- 
cal differences. Parents must have the right to 
choose which school their child should attend. 
This means that they must be given enough 
information to enable them to decide on the 
relative merits of special or ordinary schools 
for their child. 

The goal of equal partnership frequently 
encounters obstacles. Just as some parents were 
afraid of teachers, the reverse was also quite 
common. There was a history of ignorance and 
mistrust: the subject of parents and parental 
involvement was hardly ever mentioned in the 
initial or even the later training of teachers. In 
the Netherlands, there are now opportunities for 
parents and teachers to undertake joint training. 
Discussion emphasizes the contribution of all 
members of the family, not just the mother, 
- fathers, brothers and sisters, and grandparents. 



Dr Dawn Hunter (United States) referred to the 
increasing role of parents in the United States 
in affecting both the planning and the quality of 
services. Professionals needed training in 
learning to listen to parents and giving them 
time and space to communicate and participate 
in their own way. 

Inclusive schools employ a co-ordinated 
service delivery model in which teachers, parents 
and related service personnel for instance 
psychologists, speech and language therapists, 
physical therapists, occupational therapists 
and health professionals) work collaboratively 
to assess student needs and provide appropriate 
interventions in naturally occurring contexts. 
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Theme 4: Partnership and networking 



One of the greatest benefits of 
regional and international confe- 
rences Hes in the opportunities 
provided to learn from the experiences of others 
and to think about possible lessons to be learricd 
from such experiences. Unfortunately, there 
never seems to be enough time at conferences to 
discuss such experiences or to pursue specific 
questions. 

The final theme of the conference was there- 
fore devoted to a description of a number 
of opportunities which now exist to develop 
new collaborative networks or to make better 
use of existing networks. The session provided 
a few illustrative examples of partnership and 
networking possibilities but many others exist 
which are not being used to the best effect. 

Victor Ordonez, representative of the 
Director-General of UNESCO at the Conference, 
concluded this session by highlighting a number 
of general principles: 

(i) To be efficient, partnership and networking 
must be considered as a means rather than 
as an end. The aim is to develop and 
strengthen inclusive education. It is results 
that count. 

The essence of networking is the sharing 
of information. But even more important is 
how the information is understood and 
interpreted, and the use to which it is put. 
It helps to collect and use information for 
specific projects or purposes in a short- 
term and mission-oriented context. Large 
bureaucracies tend to absorb but not digest 
or assimilate incoming information. 

(ii) Networking and partnership work best 

at the local level. Bridges need to be built 
between the macro and the micro levels. 
For example, networks are needed invol- 
ving schools, local authorities and the 
national level. 



Four main elements are involved in 
moving from the international to the local 
level: 

• Capacity building 

• Information exchange 

• Clarifying (special needs) policy 

• Economies of scale that suit local 
conditions 

(iii) Use existing networks and initiatives. 

Education for All is the most relevant example 
in the present context where monitoring and 
follow-up mechanisms already exist which can 
all be used to promote special needs education 
and the outcomes of this conference. These 
include the EFA Forum and regional initiatives 
such as APEID and APEAL. 

Ordonez stressed that this was a good moment 
to work for significant change and that networ- 
king represented one way to make progress. 

Three elements were essential: 

• Means and money 

• Capacity-building and know-how 

• Political will 

But networking should not involve only educa- 
tionalists. In order to succeed, there has to 
be a much wider involvement of the media, 
representatives of the community and of local 
authorities, and above all accredited representa- 
tives of organizations of disabled persons. 

UNESCO can help to unlock the doors to better 
networking. For example, regional offices 
of UNESCO can actively facilitate networking 
and collaboration between and within countries 
and also with regional offices of other United 
Nations organizations, such as WHO, ILO 
and UNICKK as well as with the relevant inter- 
national NGOs. 
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European Union 

(Socrates and Helios programmes) 

Domenico Lenardu/zi summarized current 
European initiatives in the field of special needs 
education and transition to work. These include 
a computerized database (HANDYNET), possi- 
bilities of exchange and information sharing 
among exemplary programmes in the member 
states and contributions to evaluation. 

The action of the European Union is conducted 
at three levels: 

♦ co-operation between education and training 
systems 

♦ quality promotion through pedagogical and 
technological innovation 

♦ specific direct actions at community level 

The above is realized through the creation of 
transnational partner networks, physical 
and intellectual mobility and exchange, and 
elaboration of common trasnational projects. 

One example of these actions is the Helios 
programme for the integration into the education 
of young people with special needs. 



Partnerships between 
non-governmental organisations 
and governments and grass roots 
organisations 

Jez Stoner of Save the Children Fund (UK) 
gave a presentation on partnerships between 
NGOs and community-based-organisations. 
He stressed that the strength of NGOs lies 
in their value base, their independence from 
political or other interests, their small size and 
flexibility. NGOs are able to work more closely 
with communities and to do so in a more sup- 
portive manner. Their flexibility and size enable 
them to respond faster and more flexibly, to 
experiment with new ideas and to take risks. 

International NGOs such as Save the Children 
have the added advantage of being able to 
exchange and move ideas and networks across 
national boundaries. In terms of lobbying 
and influencing, they also have much greater 
freedom of access to policy-and decision-makers, 
in developed countries. They can lobby for 
changes at the global level with bilateral and 
multilateral donors and governments. NGOs are 
also able to use the experience of staff across 
different regions of the world. 

By way of example, Stoner described the work 
of Save the Children in Thailand in influencing 
government policy on the implementation of 
inclusive education within the framework 
of universal primary education. The policy is 
to strengthen all relevant sectors - including 
the Ministry of Education, primary education, 
teacher training and special education, 
as well as NGOs - through lessons learned 
from pilot projects, advocacy, training 
and co-ordination. Save the Children has also 
supported implementation of the UNESCO 
prcject Special Needs in the Classroom. 
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I 4 //zar is required is a commitment 
y y and political will to bring about 
change - change in human attitudes and behaviour, 
and the modification of development strategies. 
Through Education for All, it should be possible 
to enable all human beings - including the disabled - 
to develop their full potential, to contribute to society 
and, above all to be enriched by their difference 
and not devalued. In our world constituted of differences 
of all kinds, it is not the disabled but society at 
large that needs special education in order to become 
a genuine society for all. 

FEDERICO MAYOR 
Director General. UNESCO 
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Introduction 



This Framework for Action on Special Needs Education was adopted by the 
World Conference on Special Needs Education organized by the Government ot 
Spain in co-operation with UNESCO and held in Salamanca from 7 to 10 June 1994. 
Its purpose is to inform policy and guide action by governments, international 
organizations, national aid agencies, non-governmental organizations and other 
bodies in implementing the Salamanca Statement on Principles, Policy and 
Practice in Special Needs Education. The Framework draws extensively upon 
the national experience of the participating countries as well as upon resolutions, 
recommendations and publications of the United Nations system and other 
intergovernmental organizations, especially the Standard Rules on the Equalization 
of Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities'. It also takes account ot the 
proposals, guidelines and recomm.endations arising from the five regional seminars 
held to prepare the World Conference. 

2 The right of every child to an education is proclaimed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and was forcefully reaffirmed by the World Declaration on 
Education for All. Every person with a disability has a right to express their wishes 
with regard to their education, as far as this can be ascertained. Parents have 

an inherent right to be consulted on the form of education best suited to the needs, 
circumstances and aspirations of their children. 

3 The guiding principle that informs this Framework is that schools should 

' accommodate all children regardless of their physical, imellectual, social, emotional, 
linguistic or other conditions. This should include disabled and gifted children, street 
and working children, children from remote or nomadic populations, children from 
linguistic ethnic or cultural minorities and children from other disadvantaged or 
marginalized areas or groups. These conditions create a range of different challenges 
to school systems. In the context of this Framework, the term 'special educational 
needs' refers to all those children and youth whose needs arise from disabilities 
or learning difficulties. Many children experience learning difficulties and thut. have 
special educational needs at some time during their schooling. Schools have to find 
ways of successfully educating all children, including those who have serious 
disadvantages and disabilities. There is an emerging consensus that children and 
youth with special educational needs should be included in the educational 
arrangements made for the majority of children. This has led to the concept of the 
inclusive school. The challenge confronting the inclusive school is that of developmg 
a child-centred pedagogy capable of successfully educating all children, including 



■ united Nations Standard Rules on the Equalization of Opportunities for Persons with 

United Nations Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at Us 48th session on 20 December 1 m. 
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those who have serious disadvantages and disabilities. The merit of such schools 
is not only that they are capable of providing quality education to all children; their 
establishment is a crucial step in helping to change discriminatory attitudes, in 
creating welcoming communities and in developing an inclusive society, A change 
in social perspective is imperative. For far too long, the problems of people with 
disabilities have been compounded by a disabling society that has focused upon 
their impairments rather than their potential. 

4. Special needs education incorporates the proven principles of sound pedagogy from 
which all children may benefit. It assumes that human differences are normal 

and that learning must accordingly be adapted to the needs of the child rather than the 
child fitted to preordained assumptions regarding the pace and nature of the learning 
process. A child-cenired pedagogy is beneficial to all students and, as a consequence, 
to society as a whole. Experience has demonstrated that it can substantially reduce 
the drop-out and repetition that are so much a part of many education systems 
while ensuring higher average levels of achievement. A child-centred pedagogy 
can help to avoid the waste of resources and the shattering of hopes that is 
all too frequently a consequence of poor quality instruction and a 'one size fits all' 
mentality towards education. Child-centred schools are, moreover, the training ground 
for a people-oriented society that respects both the differences and the dignity of all 
human beings. 

5. This Framework for Action comprises the following sections: 

I. New thinking in special needs education 

II. Guidelines for action at the national level 

A. Policy and organization 

B. School factors 

C. Recruitment and training of educational personnel 

D. External support services 

E. Priority areas 

F. Community perspectives 

G. Resource requirements 

III. Guidelines for action at the regional and international level. 



I New Thinking in 

Special Needs Education 



6. The trend in social policy during the past two decades has been to promote integration 
and participation and to combat exclusion. Inclusion and participation are essential 
to human dignity and to the enjoyment and exercise of human rights. Within the field 
of education, this is reflected in the development of strategies that seek to bring about 
a genuine equalization of opportunity. Experience in many countries demonstrates 
that the integration of children and youth with special educational needs is best 
achieved within inclusive schools that serve all children within a community. It is 
within this context that those with special educational needs can achieve the fullest 
educational progress and social integration. While inclusive schools provide a 
favourable setting for achieving equal opportunity and full participation, their success 
requires a concerted effort, not only by teachers and school staff, but also by peers, 
parents, families and volunteers. The reform of social institutions is not only a 
technical task; it depends, above all, upon the conviction, commitment and good 
will of the individuals who constitute society. 

7. The fundamental principle of the inclusive school is that all children should learn 
together, wherever possible, regardless of any difficulties or differences they may 
have. Inclusive schools must recognize and respond to the diverse needs of 

their students, accomodating both different styles and rates of learning and ensuring 
quality education to all through appropriate curricula, organizational arrangements, 
teaching strategies, resource use and partnerships with their communities. There 
should be a continuum of support and services to match the continuum of special 
needs encountered in every school. 

8. Within inclusive schools, children with special educational needs should receive 
whatever extra support they may require to ensure their effective education. 
Inclusive schooling is the most effective means for building solidarity between 
children with special needs and their peers. Assignment of children to special schools 
- or special classes or sections within a school on a permanent basis - should 

be the exception, to be recommended only in those infrequent cases where it is clearly 
demonstrated that education in regular classrooms is incapable of meeting a child's 
educational or social needs or when it is required for the welfare of the child or that 
of other children. 

9. The situation regarding special needs education varies enormously from one country 
to another. There are, for example, countries that have well established systems of 

• pecial schools for those with specific impairments. Such special schools can 
represent a valuable resource for the development of inclusive schools. The staff 
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of these sp cial institutions possess the expertise needed for early screening and 
identification of children with disabilities. Special schools can also serve as training 
and resource centres for staff in regular schools. Finally, special schools or units 
within inclusive schools - may continue to provide the most suitable education for 
the relatively small number of children with disabilities who cannot be adequately 
served in regular classrooms or schools. Investment in existing special schools should 
be geared to their new and expanded role of providing professional support to regular 
schools in meeting special educational needs. An important contribution to ordinary 
schools, which the staff of special schools can make, is to the matching of curricular 
content and method to the individual needs of pupils. 

10. Countries that have few or no special schools would, in general, be well advised 
to concentrate their efforts on the development of inclusive schools and the 
specialized services needed to enable them to serve the vast majority of children 
and youth - especially provision of teacher training in special needs education 
and the establishment of suitably staffed and equipped resource centres to which 
schools could turn for support. Experience, especially in developing countries, 
indicates that the high cost of special schools means, in practice, that only a small 
minority of students, usually an urban elite, benefit from them. The vast majority 
of students with special needs, especially in rural areas, ar^ as a consequence 
provided with no services whatsoever. Indeed, in many developing countries, 

it is estimated that fewer than 1 per cent of children with special educational needs 
are included in existing provision. Experience, moreover, suggests that inclusive 
schools, serving all of the children in a community, are most successful in elicit^ 
community support and in finding imaginative and innovative ways of using the 
limited resources that are available. 

1 1 . Educational planning by governments should concentrate on education for all 
persons, in all regions of a country and in all economic conditions, through both 
public and private schools. 

12. Because in the past relatively few children with disabilities have had access 

to education, especially in the developing regions of the world, there are millions 
of adults with disabilities who lack even the rudiments of a basic education. 
A concerted effort is thus required to teach literacy, numeracy and basic skills to 
persons with disabilities through adult education programmes. 
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13. It is particularly important to recognize that women have often been doubly 
disadvantaged, bias based on gender compounding the difficulties caused 

by their disabilities. Women and men should have equal influence on the design 
of educational programmes and the same opportunities to benefit from them. 
Special efforts should be made to encourage the participation of girls and women 
with disabilities in educational programmes. 

14, This Framework is intended as an overall guide to planning action in special needs 
education. It evidently cannot take account of the vast variety of situations 
encountered in the different regions and countries of the world and must, accordingly, 
be adapted to fit local requirements and circumstances. To be effective, it must be 
complemented by national, regional and local plans of action inspired by a political 
and popular will to achieve education for all. 
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II 



Guidelines for Action at 
the National Level 



A. Policy and organization 



15. Integrated education and community-based rehabilitation represent complementary 
and mutually supportive approaches to serving those with special needs. Both are 
based upon the principles of inclusion, integration and participation, and represent 
well-tested and cost-effective approaches to promoting equality of access for those 
with special educational needs as part of a nationwide strategy aimed at achieving 
education for alL Countries are invited to consider the following actions concerning 
the policy and organization of their education systems. 

16. Legislation should recognize the principle of equality of opportunity for children, 
youth and adults with disabilities in primary, secondary and tertiary education carried 
out, in so far as possible, in integrated settings. 

17. Parallel and complementary legislative measures should be adopted in the fields 

of health, social welfare, vocational training and employment in order to support and 
give full effect to educational legislation. 

18. Educational policies at all levels, from the national to the local, should stipulate 
that a child with a disability should attend the neighbourhood school that is, 

the school that would be attended if the child did not have a disability. Exceptions 
to this rule should be considered on a case-by-case basis where only education 
in a special school or establishment can be shown to meet the needs of the individual 
child. 

19. The practice of 'mainstreaming' children with disabilities should be an integral part 
of national plans for achieving education for all. Even in those exceptional cases 
where children are placed in special schools, their education need not be entirely 
segregated. Part-time attendance at regular schools should be encouraged. Necessary 
provision should also be made for ensuring inclusion of youth and adults with special 
needs in secondary and higher education as well as in training programmes. 
Special attention should be given to ensuring equality of access and opportunity 

for girls and women with disabilities. 

20. Special attention should be paid to the needs of children and youth with st.ore 
or multiple disabilities. They have the same rights as others in the community 
to the achievement of maximum independence as adults and should be educated 
to the best of their potential towards that end. 
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21. Educational policies should take full account of individual differences and situations. 
The importance of sign language as the medium of communication among the deaf, 
for example, should be recognized and provision made to ensure that all deaf persons 
have access to education in their national sign language. Owing to the particular 
communication needs of deaf and deaf/blind persons, their education may be more 
suitably provided in special schools or special classes and units in mainstream 
schools. 

22. Community-based rehabilitation should be developed as part of a global strategy 
for supporting cost-effective education and training for people with special 
educational needs. Community-based rehabilitation should be seen as a specific 
approach within community development aimed at rehabilitation, equalization 
of opportunities and social integration of all people with disabilities; it should 

be implemented through the combined efforts of people with disabilities themselves, 
their families and communities, and the appropriate education, health, vocational 
and welfare services. 

23. Both policies and financing arrangements should encourage and facilitate 

the development of inclusive schools. Barriers that impede movement from special 
to regular schools should be. removed and a common administrative structure 
organized. Progress towards inclusion should be carefully monitored through the 
collection of statistics capable of revealing the number of students with disabilities 
who benefit from resources, expertise and equipment intended for special needs 
education as well as the number of students with special educational needs enrolled 
in regular schools. 

24. Co-ordination between educational authorities and those responsible for health, 
employment and social services should be strengthened at all levels to bring 
about convergence and complementarity. Planning and co-ordination should also 
take account of the actual and potential role that semi-public agencies and 
non-governmental organizations can play. A particular effort needs to be made 
to elicit community su^^port in meeting special educational needs. 

25. National authorities have a responsibility to monitor external funding to special needs 
education and, working in co-operation with their international partners, to ensure 
that it coiresponds to national priorities and policies aimed at achieving education 
for all. Bilateral and multilateral aid agencies, for their part, should carefully consider 
national policies in respect of special needs education in planning and implementing 
programmes in education and related fields. 
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B. School factors 



26. Developing inclusive schools that cater for a wide range of pupils in both urban 
and rural areas requires: the articulation of a clear and forceful policy on inclusion 
together with adequate financial provision - an effective public information effort 
to combat prejudice and create informed and positive attitudes - an extensive 
programme of orientation and staff training - and the provision of necessary support 
services. Changes in all the following aspects of schooling, as well as many others, 
are necessary to contribute to the success of inclusive schools: curriculum, 
buildings, school organization, pedagogy, assessment, staffing, school ethos and 
extra-cu rricu la r activities. 

27. Most of the required changes do not relate exclusively to the inclusion of children 
with special educational needs. They are part of a wider reform of education 
needed to improve its quality and relevance and to promote higher levels of learning 
achievement by all pupils. The World Declaration on Education for All 
underscored the need for a child-centred approach aimed at ensuring the successful 
schooling of all children. The adoption of more flexible, adaptive systems capable 
of taking fuller account of ±e different needs of children will contribute both 

to educational success and inclusion. The following guidelines focus on points to 
be considered in integrating children with special educational needs into inclusive 
schools. 



Curriculum flexibility 

28. Curricula should be adapted to children's needs, not vice-versa. Schools should 
therefore provide curricular opportunities to suit children with different abilities 
and interests. 

29. Children with special needs should receive additional instructional support 
in the context of the regular curriculum, not a different curriculum. 

The guiding principle should be to provide all children with the same education, 
providing additional assistance and support to children requiring it. 
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30. The acquisition of knowledge is not only a matter of formal and theoretical 
instruction. The content of education should be geared to high standards 
and the needs of individuals with a view to enabling them to participate fully 
in development. Teaching should be related to pupils' own experience and 
to practical concerns in order to motivate them better. 

31 . In order to follow the progress of each child, assessment procedures should 
be reviewed. Formative evaluation should be incorporated into the regular 
educational process in order to keep pupils and teachers informed of the learning 
mastery attained as well as to identify difficulties and assist pupils to overcome 
them. 

32. For children with special educational needs a continuum of support should be 
provided, ranging from minimal help in regular classrooms to additional learning 
support programmes within the school and extending, where necessary, 

to the provision of assistance from specialist teachers and external support staff. 

33. Appropriate and affordable technology should be used when necessary to enhance 
success in the school curriculum and to aid communication, mobility and learning. 
Technical aids can be offered in a more economical and effective way if 

they are provided from a central pool in each locality, where there is expertise 
in matching aids to individual needs and in ensuring maintenance. 

34. Capability should be built up and research carried out at national and regional 
levels to develop appropriate support technology systems for special needs education. 
States that have ratified the Florence Agreement should be encouraged to use 

this instrument to facilitate the free circulation of materials and equipment related 
to the needs of people with disabilities. Concurrently States that have not adhered 
to the Agreement are invited to do so in order to facilitate the free circulation 
of services and goods of educational and cultural nature. 
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School management 

35. Local administrators and school heads can play a major role in making schools 

more responsive to children with special educational needs if they are given necessary 
authority and adequate training to do so. They should be invited to develop more 
flexible management procedures, to redeploy instructional resources, to diversify 
learning options, to mobilize child-to-child help, to offer support to pupils 
experiencing difficulties and to develop close relations with parents and the 
community. Successful school management depends upon the active and creative 
involvement of teachers and staff, and the development of effective co-operation 
and team work to meet the needs of students. 

36. School heads have a special responsibility in promoting positive attitudes throughout 
the school community and in arranging for effective co-operation between class 
teachers and support staff. Appropriate arrangements for support and the exact role 
to be played by various partners in the educational process should be decided through 
consultation and negotiation. 

37. Each school should be a community collectively accountable for the success 

or failure of every student. The educational team, rather than the individual teacher, 
should share the responsibility for the education of special needs children. 
Parents and volunteers should be invited to take an active part in the work of the 
school. Teachers, however, play a key role as the managers of the educational 
process, supporting children through the use of available resources both within 
and outside of the classroom. 



Information and research 

38. The dissemination of examples of good practice could help to improve teaching 
and learning. Information on relevant research findings would also be valuable. 
Pooling of experience and the development of documentation centres should 
be supported at national level, and access to sources of information broadened. 

39. Special needs education should be integrated into the research and development 
programmes of research institutions and curriculum development centres. Particular 
attention should be given in this area to action-research focusing on innovative 
teaching-learning strategies. Classroom teachers should participate actively in both 
the action and reflection involved in such inquiries. Pilot experiments and in-depth 
studies should also be launched to assist in decision-making and in guiding future 
action. These experiments and studies could be carried out on a co-operative basis 
by several countries. 
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C. Recruitment and training of 
educational personnel 

40. Appropriate preparation of all educational personnel stands out as a key factor 
in promoting progress towards inclusive schools. Furthermore, the importance 
of recruiting teachers with disabilities who can serve as role models for children 
with disabilities is increasingly recognized. The following actions could be taken, 

41. Pre-service training programmes should provide to all student teachers, primary 
and secondary alike, positive orientation toward disability, thereby developing an 
understanding of what can be achieved in schools with locally available support 
services. The knowledge and skills required are mainly those of good teaching and 
include assessing special needs, adapting curriculum content, utilizing assistive 
technology, individualizing teaching procedures to suit a larger range of abilities, etc. 
In teacher-training practice schools, specific attention should be given to preparing 
all teachers to exercise their autonomy and apply their skills in adapting curricula 
and instruction to meet pupils needs as well as to collaborate with specialists and 
co-operate with parents. 

42. The skills required to respond to special educational needs should be taken into 
account during assessment of studies and teacher certification. 

43. As a matter of priority, written materials should be prepared and seminars organized 
for local administrators, supervisors, headteachers and senior teachers to develop their 
capacity to provide leadership in this area and to support and train less-experienced 
teaching staff. 

44. The major challenge lies in providing in-service training to all teachers, taking 
into account the varied and often difficult conditions under which they serve. 
In-service training should, wherever possible, be developed at school level by 
means of interaction with trainers and supported by distance education and other 
self-instruction techniques. 

45. Specialized training in special needs education leading to additional qualifications 
should normally be integrated with or preceeded by training and experience 

as a regular education teacher in order to ensure complementarity and mobility. 
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46. The training of special teachers needs to be reconsidered with a view to enabling 
them to work in different settings and to play a key role in special educational needs 
programmes. A non-categorical approach encompassing all types of disabilities 
should be developed as a common core, prior to further specialization in one or more 
disability-specific areas. 

47. Universities have a major advisory role to play in the process of developing special 
needs education, especially as regards research, evaluation, preparation of teacher 
trainers, and designing training programmes and materials. Networking among 
universities and institutions of higher learning in developed and developing countries 
should be promoted. Linking research and training in this way is of great significance. 
It is also imponant to actively involve people with disabilities in research and training 
roles in order to ensure that their perspectives are taken fully into account. 

48. A recurrent problem with education systems, even those that provide excellent 
educational services for students with disabilities, is the lack of role models for such 
students. Special needs students require opportunities to interact with adults with 
disabilities who have achieved success so that they can pattern their own lifestyles 
and aspirations on realistic expectations. In addition, students with disabilities should 
be given training and provided with examples of disability empowerment and 
leadership so that they can assist in shaping the policies that will affect them 

in later life. Education systems should therefore seek to recruit qualified teachers 
and other educational personnel who have disabilities and should also seek to involve 
successful individuals with disabilities from within the region in the education 
of special needs children. 
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D. External support services 



49. Provision of support services is of paramount importance for the success of inclusive 
educational policies. In order to ensure that, at all levels, external services 

are made available to children with special needs, educational authorities should 
consider the following. 

50. Support to ordinary schools could be provided by both teacher-education institutions 
and by the outreach staff of special schools. The latter should be used increasingly 
as resource centres for ordinary schools offering direct support to those children 
with special educational needs. Both training institutions and special schools can 
provide access to specific devices and materials as well as training in instructional 
strategies that are not provided in regular classrooms, 

51. External support by resource personnel from various agencies, departments 

and institutions, such as advisory teachers, educational psychologists, speech and 
occupational therapists, etc., should be co-ordinated at the local level. 
School clusters have proved a useful strategy in mobilizing educational resources 
as well as community involvement. Clusters of schools could be assigned collective 
responsibility for meeting the special educational needs of pupils in their area 
and given scope for allocating resources as required. Such arrangements should 
involve non-educational services as well. Indeed, experience suggests that education 
services would benefit significantly if greater efforts were made to ensure optimal 
use of all available expertise and resources. 
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E. Priority areas 



52. integration of children and young people with special educational needs would 
be more effective and successful if special consideration were given in educational 
development plans to the following target areas: early childhood education 
to enhance the educability of all children, girls' education and the transition from 
education to adult working life. 



Early childhood education 

53. The success of the inclusive school depends considerably on early identification, 
assessment and stimulation of the very young child with special educational needs. 
Early childhood care and education programmes for children aged up to 6 years 
ought to be developed and/or reoriented to promote physical, intellectual and social 
development and school readiness. These programmes have a major economic 
value for the individual, the family and the society in preventing the aggravation 
of disabling conditions. Programmes at this level should recognize the principle 

of inclusion and be developed in a comprehensive way by combining pre-school 
activities and early childhood health care. 

54. Many countries have adopted policies in favour of early childhood education, 
either by supporting the development of kindergartens and day nurseries 

or by organizing family information and awareness activities in conjunction 
with community services (health, maternal and infant care), schools and local 
family or women's associations. 

Girls' education 

55. Giris with disabilities are doubly disadvantaged. A special effort is required 

to provide training and education for girls with special educational needs. In addition 
to gaining access to school, giris with disabilities should have access to information 
and guidance as well as to models which could help them to make realistic choices 
and preparation for their future role as adult women. 
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Preparation for adult life 

56. Young people with special educational needs should be helped to make an effective 
transition from school to adult working life. Schools should assist them to become 
economically active and provide them with the skills needed in everyday life, offering 
training in skills which respond to the social and communication demands and 
expectations of adult life. This calls for appropriate training technologies, including 
direct experience in real life situations outside school. Curricula for students 
with special educational needs in senior classes should include specific transitional 
programmes, support to enter higher education whenever possible and subsequent 
vocational training preparing them to function as independent, contributing members 
of their communities after leaving school. These activities should be carried out 
with the active involvement of vocational guidance counsellors, placement offices, 
trade unions, local authorities, and the different services and agencies concerned. 



Adult and continuing education 

57. Persons with disabilities should be given special attention in the design and 
implementation of adult and continuing education programmes. 
Persons with disabilities should be given priority access to such programmes. 
Special courses should also be designed to suit the needs and conditions 
of different groups of adults with disabilities. 
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F. Community perspectives 



58. Realizing; (he ^ocil of successful education of children with special educational 
needs is not the task of the Ministries of Education and schools alone. It requires 
the co-operation of families, and the mobilization of the community and voluntary 
organizations as well as the support of (he public-atAarge, Experience from countries 
or areas that have witnessed progress in equalizing educational opportunities for 
children and youth with special educational needs suggests several useful lessons. 

Parent partnership 

59. The education of children with special educational needs is a shared task of parents 
and professionals. A positive attitude on the part of parents favours school and social 
integration. Parents need support in order to assume the role of a parent of a child 
with special needs. The role of families and parents could be enhanced by 

the provision of necessary information in simple and clear language; addressing 
the needs for information and training in parenting skills is a particularly important 
task in cultural environments where there is little tradition of schooling. Both parents 
and teachers may need support and encouragement in learning to work together 
as equal partners. 

60. Parents are privileged partners as regards the special educational needs of their child, 
and to the extent possible should be accorded the choice in the type of education 
provision they desire for their child. 

61. A co-operative, supportive partnership between school administrators, teachers 
and parents should be developed and parents regarded as active partners in 
decision-making. Parents should be encouraged to participate in educational activities 
at home and at school (where they could observe effective techniques and learn 

how to organize extra-curricular activities), as well as in the supervision and support 
of their children's learning. 

62. Governments should take a lead in promoting parental partnership, through both 
statements of policy and legislation concerning parental rights. The development 
of parents' associations should be promoted and their representatives involved 

in the design and implementation of programmes intended to enhance the education 
of their children. Organizations of people with disabilities should also be consulted 
concerning the design and implementation of programmes. 
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Community involvement 

63. Decentralization and local-area-based planning favours greater involvement 

of communities in education and training of people with special educational needs. 
Local administrators should encourage community participation by giving support 
to representative associations and inviting them to take part in decision-making. 
To this end, mobilizing and monitoring mechanisms composed of local civil 
administration, educational, health and development authorities, community leaders 
and voluntary organizations should be established in geographical areas small 
enough to ensure meaningful community participation. 

64. Community involvement should be sought in order to supplement in-school activities, 
provide help in doing homework and compensate for lack of family support. 
Mention should be made in this connection of the role of neighbourhood associations 
in making premises available, the role of family associations, youth clubs and 
movements, and the potential role of elderly people and other volunteers, including 
persons with disabilities, in both in-school and out-of-school programmes. 

65. Whenever action for community-based rehabilitation is initiated from outside, 

it is the community that must decide whether the programme will become part of 
the ongoing community development activities. Various partners in the community, 
including organizations of persons with disabilities and other non-governmental 
organizations, should be empowered to take responsibility for the programme. 
Where appropriate, government agencies at both the national and local level should 
also lend financial and other support. 



Role of voluntary organizations 

66. As voluntary associations and national non-governmental organizations have 
more freedom to act and can respond more readily to expressed needs, they should 
be supported in developing new ideas and pioneering innovative delivery methods. 
They can play the roles of innovator and catalyst and extend the range of programmes 
available to the community. 

67. Organizations of people with disabilities i.e., those in which they themselves have 
the decisive influence - should be invited to take an active part in identifying needs, 
expressing views on priorities, administering services, evaluating performance 

and advocating change. 
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Public awareness 

68. Policy-makers at all levels, including the school level, should regularly reaffirm 
their commitment to inclusion and promote positive attitudes among children, among 
teachers and among the public-at-large towards those with special educational needs. 

69. Mass media can play a powerful role in promoting positive attitudes towards the 
integration of disabled persons in society, overcoming prejudice and misinformation, 
and infusing greater optimism and imagination about the capabilities of persons 
with disabilities. The media can also promote positive attitudes of employers toward 
hiring persons with disabilities. The media should be used to inform the public 

on new approaches in education, particularly as regards provision for special needs 
education in regular schools, by popularizing examples of good practice and 
successful experiences. 
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G. Resource requirements 



70. The development of inclusive schools as the most effective means for achieving 
education for all must be recognized as a key government policy and accorded 
a privileged place on the nation s development agenda. It is only in this way 
that adequate resources can be obtained. Changes in policies and priorities cannot 
be effective unless adequate resource requirements are met. Political commitment, 
at both the national and community level, is needed both to obtain additional 
resources and to redeploy existing ones. While communities must play a key role 
in developing inclusive schools, government encouragement and support is also 
essential in devising effective and affordable solutions. 

1 1 . The distribution of resources to schools should take realistic account of the 

differences in expenditure required to provide appropriate education for all children, 
bearing in mind their needs and circumstances. It may be realistic to begin by 
supporting those schools that wish to promote inclusive education and to launch pilot 
projects in some areas in order to gain the necessary expertise for expansion 
and progressive generalization. In the generalization of inclusive education, the level 
of support and expertise will have to be matched to the nature of the demand. 

72. Resources must also be allocated to support services for the training of mainstream 
teachers, for the provision of resource centres and for special education teachers 
or resource teachers. Appropriate technical aids to ensure the successful operation 
of an integrated education system must also be provided. Integrated approaches 
should, therefore, be linked to the development of support services at central and 
intermediate levels. 

73. Pooling the human, institutional, logistic, material and financial resources of various 
ministerial departments (Education, Health, Social Welfare, Labour, Youth, etc.), 
territorial and local authorities, and other specialized institutions is an effective way 
to maximize their impact. Combining both an educational and a social approach 

to special needs education will require effective management structures enabling the 
various services to co-operate at both national and local levels, and allowing the 
public authorities and associative bodies to join forces. 
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Guidelines for Action at the Regional 
and International Level 



74. Intematiomil co-operation among governmental and non-governmental, regional 
and interregional organizations can play a very important role in supporting the 
move towards inclusive schools. Based on past experience in this area, international 
organizations, intergovernmental and non-governmental as well as bilateral donor 
agencies, could consider joining forces in implementing the following strategic 
approaches. 

75. Technical assistance should be directed to strategic fields of intervention with 
a multiplier effect, especially in developing countries. One important task 

for international co-operation is to support the launching of pilot projects aimed 
at trying out new approaches and at capacity building. 

76. The organization of regional partnerships or partnership among countries with similar 
approaches in special needs education could result in the planning of joint activities 
under the auspices of existing regional or other co-operative mechanisms. 

Such activities should be designed to take advantage of economies of scale, to draw 
upon the experience of participating countries, and to further the development 
of national capabilities. 

77. A priority mission incumbent upon international organizations is to facilitate 
exchange of data, information and results of pilot programmes in special needs 
education between countries and regions. Collection of internationally comparable 
indicators of progress in inclusion in education and employment should become 

a part of the worldwide database on education. Focal points might be established 
in sub-regional centres in order to facilitate information exchanges. Existing 
structures at the regional and international levels should be strengthened and their 
activities extended to such fields as policies, programming, training of personnel 
and evaluation. 

78. A high percentage of disability is the direct result of lack of information, poverty 
and low health standards. As the worldwide prevalence of disabilities is increasing, 
particularly in the developing countries, there should be joint international action 

in close collaboration with national efforts to prevent the causes of disability through 
education which, in turn, would reduce the incidence and prevalence of disabilities, 
thereby further reducing the demands on the limited financial and human resources 
of a country. 

79. International and technical assistance to special needs education derives from 
numerous sources. It is. therefore, essential to ensure coherence and complementarity 
among organizations of the United Nations system and other agencies lending 
assistance in this area. 
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80. International co-operation should support advanced training seminars for educational 
managers and other specialists at the regional level and foster co-operation between 
university departments and training institutions in different countries for conducting 
comparative studies as well as for the publication of reference documents and 
instructional materials. 

81. International co-operation should assist in the development of regional and 
international associations of professionals concerned with the enhancement of special 
needs education and should suppon the creation and dissemination of newsletters 

or journals as well as the holding of regional meetings and conferences. 

82. International and regional meetings covering issues related to education should 
ensure that special educational needs are addressed as an integral part of the debate 
and not as a separate issue. As a concrete example, the issue of special needs 
education should be put on the agenda of regional ministerial conferences organized 
by UNESCO and other intergovenimental bodies. 

83. International technical co-operation and funding agencies involved in support 
and development of Education for All initiatives should ensure that special needs 
education is an integral part of all development projects. 

84. International co-ordination should exist to support universal accessibility 
specifications in communication technology underpinning the emerging information 
infrastructure. 

85. This Framework for Action was adopted by acclamation after discussion and 
amendment in the Closing Session of the Conference on 10 June 1994. 

It is intended to guide Member States and governmental and non-governmental 
organizations in implementing the Salamanca Statement on Principles. Policy, 
and Practice in Special Needs Education. 
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Your Hii^liness. 

Mr Minister of Educaliou and Science. 

Mr Mayor of Salamanca. 

Mr President of the CastUla-Leon 
Autonomous Community. 

Ministers. 

Excellencies. 

Lxidies and Gentlemen. 

How filling il is lhal ihis Conference on 
Special Needs Educalion should be held 
in ihis cily, Salamanca, renowned nol only 
as an ancienl centre of learning, bul also for 
knowledge in ihc service of humanily. 
The purpose of our meeling is fully in keeping 
wiih Ihis honourable tradition. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaims the 
right of everyone to education. Too often, alas, 
between this right and its effective exercise 
a shadow has fallen. The millions of children 
and adults who have special needs and require- 
ments have, in particular, been seriously 
disadvantaged. Far too often, they have been 
the left-outs, the drop-outs and the push-outs of 
our education systems. We have come to meet 
in Salamanca to address their problem and, 
by so doing, to take an important step towards 
making education lor all a reality, not merely 
a distant aspiration or a reassuring slogan. 
Our hosts, the Spanish Government, with the 
co-operalion of the City of Salamanca, have 
provided excellent arrangements for our 
meeting and have welcomed us in a warm 
spirit of friendship and hospitality. 1 am certain 
that 1 speak for all of you in expressing to 
Spain and to Salamanca our deep gratitude 
and appreciation. 



The subject of special education is one in 
which Spain, I am proud to report, has played 
a leading role. Thus, in the International Year 
of Disabled Persons, observed in 1981, Spain, 
working in close co-operation with UNESCO, 
hosted the World Conference on Actions 
and Strategies for Education, Prevention and 
Integration. It was my privilege to preside over 
this Conference, the results of which continue 
to guide the development of special needs 
education. 

The task of this distinguished group is to 
review what has happened since 1981 regarding 
the world's most vulnerable children and to 
ask itself two searching questions: ^How can 
one do more? How can one do better?' We must 
each look critically at his or her individual 
experience and seek to draw lessons and inspi- 
ration from it. We must then compare these 
individual experiences and seek to draw wider 
and more general lessons from them. Our goal 
is to build a common understanding, a shared 
vision, a consensus on the further actions that 
are required and, ultimately, a collaborative 
programme to pursue the initiatives that 
we will launch here. The mission of UNESCO 
is intellectual co-operation. What this means, 
in the simplest of terms, is thinking and doing, 
then thinking about what we have done and 
how we might do it better. 

This meeting in Salamanca is certainly 
beginning under the most favourable auspices. 
The more than 80 countries represented here, 
many at ministerial level, have a wealth of 
experience to share. For nearly a decade, our 
host country, Spain, for example, has been 
implementing a project to integrate students 
with special educational needs into regular 
classes. These efforts have been carefully 
studied and have recently culminated in the 
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adoption of legislation to ensure that all 
children have equal access to education. 
During the course of this Conference, we can 
look forward to hearing more about the Spanish 
experience from the Minister of Education 
and Science and his colleagues. Many other 
countries, from both the developed and develo- 
ping worlds, will also report on their actions 
and efforts, their achievements and successes, 
their frustrations and setbacks and their future 
plans for moving forward in this area. This 
Conference is also being attended by more than 
20 intergovernmental and non-governmental 
organizations. The common purpose that brings 
us together is to pursue the vital goal of education 
for all proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and reaffirmed by the international 
community in the World Declaration adopted in 
Jomtien, Thailand in 1990. 

The record of the past decade is a mixed one. 
On the positive side, there is clearly a greater 
awareness, understanding and recognition not 
only of the needs, but also of the capabilities 
and potential of disabled people. We have 
begun to recognize the disabled not as people 
with problems, but as people with untapped 
potential. We are, at the same time, more alert 
to the possibilities for the prevention of 
disabilities and better prepared to respond to 
those with special needs in ways which assist 
them in leading independent and active lives. 
Finally, we have come to recognize that any 
meaningful programme to assist disabled 
people and - what is equally important, to 
enable the disabled to assist themselves - must 
be based on education and training. The public 
needs to be better informed and made aware 
that the disabled often suffer as much frc^m 
the lack of understanding of those around them 
as from their infirmities themselves. And, 
of course, for the disabled - even more so than 
others - appropriate education and training are 



the keys to living productive and rewarding 
lives. Knowledge and skills can compensate 
for disadvantages, just as their absence can 
compound and complicate them. 

Yet, we must frankly admit, that while much 
has been done, vastly more remains to be 
achieved. Important aspects have still not been 
touched on. Others have been obscured by 
the actions undertaken, which are frequently 
lacking in scientific rigour and adequate 
resources. The situation is especially serious 
in the developing countries. There are, to be 
certain, many good projects and promising 
beginnings and these are the proof that there 
are affordable and workable solutions even 
in circumstances of extreme austerity. They are, 
nevertheless, the exception to the overriding 
rule of need. In many developing countries, 
it is estimated that not more than 5 per cent 
of children and adults with special needs are 
receiving adequate education. This must 
be of grave concern, not only to the people 
and countries directly affected but to 
the international community as a whole. 
One cannot build the culture of peace 
that our planet so urgently requires in a world 
indifferent to the plight and suffering of 
millions of innocent people. 

The World Declaration and Framework 
for Action adopted at the World Conference 
on Education for All make explicit a number 
of principles that will form the basis of 
our discussions and recommendations: 

1 ) the inherent right of all children to a full 
cycle of primary education: 

2) the commitment to a child-centred concept 
of education in which individual differences 
are accepted as a source of richness and 
diversity, not viewed as an educational 
problem; 
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3) the need to improve educational quality 

in order to make universal access meaningful 
and advantageous: 

4) greater parental and community participation 
in education: and 

5) a greater effort to offer instruction in 
literacy, numeracy and basic knowledge and 
skills to adults, including those with special 
needs, the vast majority of whom were 
denied the benefits of a primary education. 

UNESCO, working in close co-operation with 
partner agencies, has sought to advance 
the vision and message of Jomtien. We have 
been particularly concerned that the recommen- 
dations of Jomtien for special needs education 
should be taken fully into account. The Organi- 
zation's programme in special education, begun 
in the 196()s, has been strengthened, stream- 
lined and focused on the promotion of two key 
principles: equality of opportunities and 
participation. 

In this as in other areas, UNESCO endeavours 
to play a catalytic role, providing the *pinch 
of yeast' which is necessary for the fiour 
to become bread. In special needs education, 
this has implied doing selective ^upstream work 
capable of having a significant downstream 
effect'. We have entered into fruitful dialogues 
with key partners engaged in policy-making, 
financing and teacher education. Our aim has 
been to get special education out of the ghetto 
and into the mainstream. We have argued that 
special education is not an approach suited to 
the needs of a few, but an approach to teaching 
capable of improving education for all. 
We have stressed that the essence of special 
education is a focus on the needs of the child: 
that a one-size-fits-all approach does 
a disservice not only to a minority of children, 
but to the majority of them. We have sought 
to build bridges between existing systems of 



special and regular education and to encourage 
a rethinking of future educational plans to avoid, 
wherever possible, the creation of dual systems. 
We have urged that legislation and practice 
should be reviewed in the light of recent research 
and evaluation findings. 

Of all these diverse efforts, none has received 
greater attention or produced more promising 
results than the 'Special Needs in the Classroom' 
project. This has been an example of 
'front-line' work intended to test innovations 
and demonstrate and spread approaches that 
prove effective. At the same time, the project 
both develops national capacity in special needs 
education and actively promotes networking 
at both the regional and international levels. 
This Conference will provide the opportunity 
for those of you who are not already aware 
of it to learn about this project and, in particular, 
how you can participate in it and benefit from it. 

I should add, in parenthesis, that while educa- 
tion is at the heart of UNESCO's action 
in favour of the disadvantaged, it is supported 
by activities in other fields, particularly culture 
and communication. The way in which cultures 
perceive and interpret disadvantages of diffe- 
rent sorts is of obvious importance as is the way 
in w^hich information bearing on disadvantage 
is presented and transmitted. In many African 
societies, for example, there is a sense of 
solidarity and participation that ensures that 
special education measures will be well 
received. In the industrialized countries, the 
extensive use of subtitles on television and in 
films enables the deaf to follow the mainstream 
media, while the availability of books and even 
newspaper stories on audio cassettes means 
that those with impaired vision arc included. 
All of these developments, of course, ultimately 
depend upon forceful and effective advocacy 
by and on behalf of those with disabilities. 
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As our subject is extensive and time is short, 
I should simply like to highlight a number 
of important developments and key issues. My 
colleagues and I will be listening auentively 
to your discussion of these and other matters 
throughout this Conference in an effort to learn 
from your experience and t(' i)rorit from your 
advice. 

An obvious question to ask at a Conference 
such as this is: "What is new in special 
education?' There are many answers. As in 
most fields, progress tends to be incremental 
rather than dramatic. There are exceptions, 
of course. We have, for example, made major 
advances in the prevention of disabilities and 
may be on the threshold of dramatic new 
breakthroughs based on new discoveries and 
insights deriving from genetics and related 
fields. Over the past two decades, there has 
also been a profound change in our perception 
of why children or adults experience difficulties 
in learning. The traditional view w as to blame 
the learner. The problem was seen to derive 
from his or her limitations or defects. 
The solution involved overcoming what was 
termed nhe learning deficit\ Fortunately, 
our thinking has evolved a good deal in recent 
years. We now recognize that problems often 
arise out of environments that pose physical, 
cultural or social barriers to learning. 
The answer, accordingly, is not to be found 
in correcting a defect in the child or adult, but 
rather in understanding the obstacles he or she 
is facing and, in so far as possible, removing 
or reducing them. It is the interaction between 
individual resources and limitations and 
the constraints posed by the environment that 
will ultimately determine the acuteness of 
a handicap and the consequences it imposes. 

Another point that it seems to me necessary 
to stress is that special needs education cannot 



adv ance in isolation. It must be part of an 
overall educational strategy and, indeed, of new 
social and economic policies. To give full effect 
to special needs education requires a review 
of the policy and practice in every subsector 
w ithin education, from pre-schools to univer- 
sities, to ensure that the curricula, activities 
and programmes are, to the maximum extent 
possible, fully accessible to all. 

In this International Year of the Family, it is 
fitting to highlight the role of the parents and 
families of disabled children. Experience 
demonstrates that programmes that involve 
parents and families consistently achieve 
better results than those that treat the child 
in isolation. In addition, parents and families 
have proved themselves eager, motivated and 
resourceful in contributing to the education 
of the disabled child. Parents often possess 
skills that can be valuable to teachers as well 
as to other parents and children. 

It is, of course, not only the family, but society 
as a whole that must contribute to the success 
of special needs education. People with disabi- 
lities ha\ e for far too long been ignored or 
misunderstood. They have often been regarded 
as inherently dependent, whereas their most 
earnest desire is to be independent and 
productive. Fortunately, disabled people have 
now formed their own organizations and 
have become far more assertive of their rights. 
Above all. they want greater control over 
programmes intended to serve them. 
They want the right to make decisions that 
affect their lives. Clearly, improved access 
to education is an essential condition for 
empowering the disabled and enabling them 
to participate fully in the social, economic, 
political and cultural life of their society. 
Fducation, as alreadx noted, is also the key to 
promoting greater understanding, respect and 
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solidarity between all members of the commu- 
nity. Ultimately, it is only in this broader 
framework that special needs education can 
develop and flourish. 

'Disability', understood in its social context, is 
not simply a condition. It is far more than that. 
It is an experience, an experience of difference, 
but - all too often - also an experience of 
exclusion and often of oppression. It is not the 
individual with the disability who is responsible 
for this, but society's indifference, intolerance 
and, in some cases, even hostility. It is only 
in acknowledging this that we can fully com- 
prehend the issues facing us and, especially, 
those faced by disabled people. An analysis that 
recognizes only the problem but not the context 
in which it arises can never result in a full and 
satisfactory solution. 

Difference is a fact of life. What matters is our 
attitude towards differences. As one disabled 
person wisely stated: 'Attitudes are more 
important than facts, more important than 
circumstances, than failures, than successes. 
Attitudes will make or break a company, 
a home. But ... we have a choice every day 
regarding the attitude we will embrace. 
Life is 10 per cent what happens to us and 
90 per cent how we react to it. We are in 
charge of our attitudes' 

How true that is and how important that we 
should not miss the critical opportunity to 
change attitudes that will shortly be offered 
us. The World Summit on Social Development, 
planned for Copenhagen in March 1995, will 
take up the issue of inclusion - and, by impli- 
cation, exclusion - as one of three priority areas 
to be examined. This is an important opportu- 
nity to put the concerns of this Conference 
before the world's leaders. Working in close 
co-operation with a network of organizations 
of disabled people, UNESCO is preparing a 



report to the Summit on Ignorance, intolerance, 
prejudice and other obstacles to be overcome 
in order to integrate disabled people fully into 
social and national life'. 

Salamanca will not be a turning-point in special 
needs education. We do not require that. We 
have an accurate sense of direction. We know 
what needs to be done and, to a considerable 
extent, how it can be achieved. What 
Salamanca can provide is a forum for reflection 
and exchange and, above all, a rallying point 
for action. We need to examine critically both 
our shortcomings and our strengths. Then, we 
must transform our thoughts and plans into 
concrete action. To do so, we need to both 
enhance and unify our efforts. No country can 
claim that it has done all it could do to improve 
the quality of life for people with disabilities, 
either within its own borders or beyond them. 
We have only begun the vast task before us. 

The time for action is now. We cannot enter the 
twenty-flrst century asking the same questions 
as we did in the 1970s. How many disabled 
children are there? Have we identified them all? 
Have we established procedures for including 
in the education system all people with 
disabilities who can be included? We should, 
of course, be able to reply affirmatively to all 
these questions. But we have to go beyond that. 
We should, by now, be asking ourselves how 
many young people and adults with disabilities 
have learned the skills and acquired the know- 
ledge required to function effectively in society. 
How many have found good and rewarding 
Jobs? These are the questions that define 
the challenges to which we must respond in the 
twenty-first century. The key questions we must 
answer in the years ahead do not concern what 
wc are aiming for so much as what we arc 
achieving. Our answers to these questions will 
be the measure of our success or failure. 
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Your Hifilmess, 

Excellencies, 

Uulies and Gentlemen, 

The future is not fixed in advance. It will be 
fashioned by our actions and deeds and will 
reflect our thoughts and values. When we look 
around us here in this splendid city, we see 
the monuments and rich heritage of a people 
who cared deeply about the pursuit of know- 
ledge and the well-being of humanity. It was 
not self-interest that made the splendours of 
the University of Salamanca, but the realization 
that humankind is never so great as when it acts 
out of benevolence and goodwill. It is, I am 
certain, possible to make a persuasive economic 
argument for special needs education. But it is. 
in my view, both more worthy and compelling 
to make a human argument. The merit of a 
society - be it that of a city or a planet - can 
be best judged by what it does to brighten 
the lives of those stricken with disadvantages 
and disabilities. This Conference, I fervently 



hope, will long be remembered as an occasion 
on which the international community rose 
to the challenge and affirmed thai education 
for all must mean for all and most particularly 
for those who are most vulnerable and most 
in need. In doing so, we will affirm our better 
selves and begin to tap the potential within us. 
For we, as a global society, are in fact severely 
disabled by pessimism, by differences, 
by disagreements and even by despair. When 
we analyse things, we lose heart, but when 
we compare them, we take courage. We must 
always look around us, that is, see the world 
in its entirety and act on the basis of overall 
criteria. We need to take our destiny into our 
own hands and begin te ring down the barriers 
that divide, weaken and distract us. The way 
to build a global society is by collectively 
tackling the great moral and ethical challenges 
before us. This is how we shall stir the spirit 
and conscience of the international community 
and give life and vitality to the institutions 
that serve it. Our problem, too, is 90 per c<^nt 
attitude. 

Thank you. 
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Address by Mr Gustavo Suarez Pertierra 

Minister of Education, Spain 



Your Royal Highness 

In my capacity as Minister for Education 
and Science, it is a great pleasure for me 
to be here with you all at the opening of the 
World Conference on Special Needs Education. 

May I begin by thanking you. Your Royal 
Highness, for agreeing to act as President 
of Honour and for your presence here on this 
occasion. I also wish to thank UNESCO, 
and its Director-General, Mr Federico Mayor 
Zaragoza, for giving its patronage to this 
Conference, which it helped to arrange and 
organize, and for accepting the offer made 
some time ago by Spain to provide the venue. 
We are honoured by the support which this 
event implies for the education policy pursued 
by the Ministry for Education and Science 
in regard to special needs pupils, in particular, 
and for our education policy in general, 

I should now like to place on record my 
appreciation for the kind welcome given to us 
by the President of the Council and the Mayor 
of Salamanca as representatives of this 
beautiful and historic city, and also for the 
interest shown by them in the organization 
of this event. Last but not least, may 1 say 
how grateful we are to all the countries, 
organizations and institutions which made 
this Conference possible. 

We are gathered here to analyse, from a 
multicultural and plural standpoint, the new 
challenges facing education on the eve 
of the twenty-first century. Those challenges 
concern all our pupils and, in particular, those 
who have special educational needs for both 
personal and social reasons. 



In my brief address, 1 shall endeavour to 
outline the problems; the debate and process of 
reflection over the next few days should then 
help to identify the possible solutions that will 
need to be found in the next decade. 

In the final analysis, all this work will pursue 
the essential objective of any education system, 
namely, to improve the quality of education. 

No universally valid definition of education 
can be put forward because its content depends 
on the social context, the particular historical 
juncture and also on the specific objectives 
assigned to education by a given society. It is 
no easy task to determine the key indicators 
which enable the quality of an education system 
to be assessed. Be that as it may, I think everyone 
will agree that one of the key indicators 
of the quality of education is the ability of the 
education system to serve pupils of every kind 
and, in particular, those who have special 
educational needs. 

The adoption of that approach required a 
fundamental change in the concept of special 
education within the education system. 
The planning of an education system will differ 
greatly, depending on whether special education 
is conceived as a system parallel to ordinary 
education or, on the contrary, understood as a 
set of additional resources placed in the service 
of the system as a whole. 

Equal importance attaches to a decentralized 
and flexible curriculum enabling the centres 
and teaching staff to adapt their educational 
practice to the specific features of the pupils 
concerned and to benefit from the presence 
of motivated teachers who have been 
adequately trained to perform their difficult 
task successfully. 
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In recenl years, the Spairsh Ministry for 
Education and Science has been working to 
advance the cause of this school model and 
this quahty concept. 

hi 1985, the Royal Decree on the Organization 
of Special Education already laid the basis 
for the effective integration of boys and girls 
with psychological, physical and sensory 
problems into the school system. Many of 
these children were then admitted to ordinarv' 
schools, which accepted them voluntarily 
and were granted the necessary staff and 
material resources. To do them justice, it must 
be acknowledged that the centres which 
put in hand the Integration Programme have 
pursued the most attractive educational projects 
to the highest quality standard in recent years. 

Nevertheless, a process of transformation 
designed to attain the quality of education to 
which we are all committed cannot be confined 
to a single group of centres, however admirable 
the work done by them may be. On the 
contrary, it necessitates a response by the whole 
of the education system. In our particular case, 
that response has been set out in a law, the 
Law on the General Organization of the 
Education System which was promulgated in 
October 1990. In the area of special education, 
that new legal framework set the same goals 
in teaching for pupils with special educational 
needs as for all other schoolchildren and 
established the principle of the adaptation of 
teaching methods to their special features. 

Education itself must therefore be adapted 
in such a way as to enable each individual pupil 
to progress as a function of his or her aptitudes 
and in the light of his or her particular needs. 



The most significant advance brought about 
by this new regulation of the education system 
resides essentially in the fact that its main thrust 
consists in taking care of the different needs 
of all our pupils. The school must adapt to their 
particular features and differences by promoting 
models of action, school organization and 
curriculum flexibility which are consistent with 
the notion of education for all. 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that educational changes are not sufficient if 
we are to achieve the necessary social 
transformation for the benefit of persons with 
special educational needs. That transformation 
cannot be confined to schools alone, but must 
also encompass the world of work and the 
family and social environment in general. 
The work done by the Ministry for Education 
and Science would be incomplete unless these 
pupils found continuity in their occupational 
training and integration into work and society 
at large. But those objectives lie beyond 
the capacity of an educational authority alone 
and we need the cooperation not only of 
other authorities but also of society in general 
through associations, non-governmental 
organizations and international agencies: all 
of these institutions are represented at this 
Conference. 

The task of involving the whole of society 
in the defence of the rights of these persons to 
learn, work and establish relationships v/ith 
others must be assumed collectively through 
a tenacious and persevering approach. 

1 therefore wish to lay emphasis on the 
important need for this process of reflection to 
take place at a World Conference of this kind 
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with the participation of 100 countries in which 
customs, cuhures and races ditYer. The joint 
conclusions which are arrived at must then 
serve as a point of departure for the educational, 
employment and social policies of many 
countries. 

I am convinced that all who are present here 
share a wish to turn the principle of equal 
opportunities for these pupils into reality. 
Education is the privileged path open to us 



if we are to change the direction of the values 
by which today's world is guided and create 
a more equitable world based on greater 
solidarity in which individual differences will 
be respected. A school open to diversity is 
the first nucleus in which these values must be 
put into practice: that is the only way in which 
it will be possible to achieve widespread 
respect and solidarity among the peoples and 
citizens of the world. 

Thank you very much, 
your Royal Highness. 
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!• Introduction 

National education systems fail millions of 
children. They do this either by making inappropriate 
educational provision for them or by excluding 
them from schooling entirely. Traditionally, 
attention has focussed on those children and young 
people labelled ^handicapped' or ^disabled', with 
an emphasis on those having physical or sensory 
impjMrnients. In fact, these labels have limited 
usefulness so far as education is concerned, and 
countries such as New Zealand, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and Spain no longer define categories 
of handicap in their educational legislation. 

There is, however, a much larger group of children 
who give cause for concern. These are the very 
many children who. for various reasons, have 
difficulty in learning at school but do not come 
to official notice. They constitute the hidden 
population with special needs. To the extent that 
their educational needs arc not identified or 
responded to, they fail to realise their educational 
potential and many drop out of school during 
the course of the primary cycle. 

Estimates of the size of the problem vary and are 
imprecise in any case because of differences in 
definitions and in national statistics. A conservative 
estimate is that ten per cent of all pupils have 
significant difficulties in learning at school. 
If we add to this the very large number of children 
who receive no schooling, we arri\'e at a figure 
of somewhere between one and two hundred 
million children that are failed by our education 
systems. 

While these global estimates serve to indicate 
the magnitude of the problein, they ignore the 
enormous diversity between countries. Universal 
schooling is a long established fact in some 
countries whereas in many others large numbers 
do not complete primary education. Likewise, some 
countries have made great strides in reforming 
schools so that they meet the particular needs of 
pupils with learning difficulties, while others have 
barely begun to recognise these needs or respond 
to them in outmcnied and inappropriate ways. 



Paradoxically, this diversity of provision offers 
hope for the future. Those countries making 
excellent provision demonstrate what can be 
achieved and their experience can be instructive 
for others, particulariy in showing pitfalls to a\'oid 
and how to secure appropriate development more 
quickly. Countries differ in the amount of resources 
they can commit to education and this is a 
constraining factor where special educational 
provision is concerned. Economic factors must not 
be ignored but, equally, their power must not be 
overestimated. The relationship between a nation's 
wealth and its education system is not a linear one, 
as is demonstrated by the enormous differences 
in the nature and extent of provision that can 
be found in countries which are at a similar stage 
of development. 

The World Declaration on Education for AH 
'Meeting Basic Learning Needs' otTers a 
framework for progress but it does not guarantee 
that progress will be made. It can give a stimulus 
to the enhancing of basic learning opportunities 
for the entire community, and this provides 
the best context for developing special educational 
provision. There is a risk, however. Extending or 
reforming basic education presents many challenges 
and puts pressures on budgets which are already 
constrained. In some cases the danger is that 
children and young people who have difficulty 
in learning will come low in the priority order. 
Every effort must be made to ensure that this does 
not happen so that the young people in question 
participate in educational opportunities alongside 
their peers and within their community. 

2« Guiding principles 

Many countries have made great strides in providing 
for children and young people with special 
educational needs but much remains to be done. 
There are two distinct challenges. The first is to 
maintain the resource base for special educational 
provision, where it has been established, in the 
face of the constant pressure on public expenditure. 
If advances are secured in other areas of education 
or in other public services -his must not be 
at the cost of expenditure special educational 
provision. The second challenge is to improve 
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the general level of provision everywhere so that 
it matches best current practice. In particular, this 
means bringing about reform in the primary school 
to highlight the hidden population with special 
needs and make appropriate provision for them. 
Given the different situations of countries, this will 
remain an aspiration for many years to come 
but it is important for those who would bring about 
change to have a vision of what is possible. 

The need for action draws on three main sets 
of principles: moral: political: and economic. 
The moral argument refers to basic human rights. 
It is widely recognised, and enshrined in many 
documents, that all children have the right to 
education and that this right holds regardless of 
disability or learning difficulty. If as a consequence 
some children need special steps to be taken for 
them to have effective access to schooling, then 
equity requires that such special educational 
provision be made. Treating people as equals when 
they are not is neither equitable nor is it to ofier 
equality of opportunity. The latter can only be 
achieved by unequal treatment, which in the school 
sector means special educational provision. 

The political argument flows from this: 
if a nation does cherish all its citizens equally, 
it must ensure that everybody has effective access 
to social goods, including education. This duty 
is reinforced by the numerous national and 
international declarations committing governments 
to providing a free, appropriate education for every 
child. Fine rhetoric without commensurate action 
debases the political process, and it is incumbent 
on governments to fulfil the promises made 
with regard to educating all children. This is related 
to the coherence of a society's value system: 
if a nation prides itself on its equitable regard for 
all its citizens, it can hardly tolerate the existence 
of a subgroup deprived of educational opportunities 
or relegated to a marginal position within the 
education system. 

The economic argument is based on the fact that 
education fosters self-sufficiency and reduces 
individuals' dependence on the slate. This is widely 
accepted for the mainstream population but, 
increasingly, it is being demonstrated to hold true 



for those with disabilities as well. Poverty and/or 
dependence on welfare when available have been 
the norm for adults with disabilities. Education and 
training can liberate them, however, especially 
when linked to changes in society and the labour 
market. A growing body of experience in developed 
and developing countries alike testifies to the 
possibilities for people with disabilities to become 
productive members of their communities. 
If a lifelong perspective is taken, education is 
an investment with a positive economic pay-off 
even for those with pronounced disabilities or 
learning difficulties. 

3. New thinking in 

special needs education 

A world conference held thirty years ago would 
have inhabited a very different conceptual climate 
from today. It would have concerned itself 
with the handicapped and their care. It would have 
assumed that those who were capable of being 
educated would be educated in segregated special 
schools. The mainstream school system would have 
had very limited involvement; indeed, at national 
level health and social services ministries would 
have ucen as likely to be involved as education 
ministries. The role of parents and their relationship 
with professionals would have been conceived quite 
differently from today. Parents would have been 
regarded as peripheral to their children's education: 
they were given little information on their 
difficulties or the educational programmes offered 
to them, and certainly could not expect to have a 
formal role in the assessment and education of their 
handicapped child. 

Thinking about children and young people 
who have difficulty in learning has changed a groat 
deal since then. The changes draw partly on 
the comprehensive school debate and the wider 
expectations of ordinary schools, partly on 
dissatisfaction with what were perceived to be the 
limited achievements of special schools and partly 
on the growing currency of key ideas developed 
in various parts of the world. Chief among these 
were the principles of normalization first expounded 
in Sweden, the civil rights movement in the United 
States, the British insistence on the educability 
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of every child and the anti-institutionalisation 
movement in Italy. 

Two of the key changes, which underpin many 
of the others, relate to our understanding of why 
children have difficulties in learning at school 
and to the ways in which school systems should 
respond to these difficulties. 

The traditional view of children who have difficulty 
in learning at school is that they are handicapped 
in various ways - obviously so in the way of those 
who have physical or sensory impairments 
and by inference in the case of the mentally 
retarded. We now know that this is at best a partial 
account and is seriously misleading in key respects. 
Quite apart from the fact that ii overlooks the very 
large number of slow and disaffected learners, 
it attributes an explanatory power to handicapping 
conditions that is not supported by the evidence. 
Pupils with similar handicaps may have very 
different educational needs. Thus, pupils who fall 
into the partially hearing category vary g.catly 
in the amount of useful hearing they possess and in 
the extent to which they learn to make use of it. 
Even though special education and special schools 
in particular have been based on the categories 
of handicap for many years, these categories 
have strictly limited relevance to the planning and 
delivery of educational provision. 

Children have difficulty in learning for many 
reasons. These can be grouped into three broad but 
interlocking sets: innate factors of the kind 
associated with the traditional view of handicap: 
environmental f actors: and school-related lactors. 

Innate factors such as overt physical handicap 
or inferred brain damage must not be ignored. That 
would be as much a mistake as ascribing too much 
importance to them. The fact that there is not a 
direct or invariant link between a given impairment 
and a particular kind of learning difficulty does 
not mean that there are no links. Children manifest 
differences in learning rate and emotional resilience 
which affect how they learn, and these differences 
may well reflect innate factors even if the precise 
causal link cannot be established. 



The child is a social being as well as an individual 
and is a member of various social groupings 
- family, neighbourhood, ethnic group, language 
community and so on. This is the arena in which 
environmental factors come into play. These factors 
are not in themselves the direct cause of learning 
difficulties but rather provide a context in which 
certain development should take place within 
the child. If this development does take place, 
the child is set to grow in learning in a way that will 
be regarded as normal: if i; does not, the child is 
like!) to experience learning difficulty. 

The most pervasive source of learning difficulties 
is the school system itself\ This is where innate 
and environmental factors interact to create learning 
difficulties. Schools define the activities and 
standards by which pupils' achievement is marked. 
By the same token, they set the benchmarks 
for failure. Unless schools have the pedagogical 
sophistication to match the wide-ranging demands 
they make on pupils to their very different learning 
situations, failure is the inevitable outcome for 
many pupils. 

It should come as no surprise that schools create 
learning difficulties in this way. Research on school 
effectiveness has shown that schools do make a 
difference: pupils receive a better education in some 
schools than they would in other schools. If this 
is so, it follows that some schools make poorer 
provision than others. Regrettably, this provision is 
often poorest where pupils with special educational 
needs are concerned: they have to cope with 
inappropriate curriculum content and unsuitable 
teaching approaches, and their sense of failure is 
constantly reinforced by rigid assessment 
procedures and an insensitive school ethos. 

The second strand in the new thinking relates to 

the way in which the school system should respond 

to pu()ils who have difficulty in learning. 

The traditional view, following on fVom concepts 

of handicap and inherent limitations in learning 

capacity, was that ordinary schools were not well 

suited to handicapped children. Neither architecture 

nor curriculum nor school ethos was conducive 

to their receiving an appropriate education, 

and moreover their presence in the ordinary school 
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interfered with the education of the non-handicapped 
children. If they were to be educated, it would 
be better on all counts for segregated provision to 
be made for them. 

The contemporary notion is based on school 
reform. It assumes that the ordinary school should 
be the first option for every child and that 
alternative, segregated schooling should be sought 
only as a last resoil. It claims that the number 
of those for whom special schooling is necessary 
is very much smaller than much practice would 
suggest. It also finds that integrated provision 
can be significantly cheaper than the equivalent 
segregated provision. 

All this calls for major reform of the ordinary 
school. If a principal reason for excluding particular 
pupils in the first place was that the ordinary school 
was failing to meet their needs, it makes no sense 
to bring them back unless changes arc made. 
The requisite changes extend to all aspects of the 
schooKs life - cun iciilum, pedagogy, academic 
organisation, assessment, staffing, school ethos, 
extracurricular activities, buildings - and must be 
pursued in a whole-school way since they arc linked 
in the organic unity of the school. The goal is 
an inclusive school where all pupils belong, where 
all work on appropriate educational programmes 
devised within a common curriculum framework 
and where all receive the particular help required 
by their individual learning needs. 



4. UNESCO and 

special needs education 

From a modest beginning in 1966 special education 
has become a significant part of UNESCO^ 
programme. The International Year of Disabled 
Persons in 1981 marked a turning point, and the 
work gathered momentum throughout the eighties 
in terms of both budget allocations and range of 
activities supported. While the amount of resources 
remains modest in absolute terms, UNESCO has 
capitalised on extensive networking and its unique 
global position to enhance numerous national 
and regional initiatives in special education. Its 
links with other UN agencies, national development 
agencies and non-governmental organisations have 
enabled a small secretariat to become a significant 
force in special needs education woridwidc and to 
contribute to the development of special educational 
provision in many countries. 

The programme during the eighties consisted of 
three main strands: 

1, Elaboration of guidelines and strategies for 
national and international action in the field of 
special needs education. This included expert 
meetings and consultations, a study of teacher 
training, and a world conference in Torremolinos, 
Spain in November 1981 organised jointly with 
the Spanish Government on Actions and 
Strategies for Education, Pre\ ention and 
Integration. 

2. Information: compilation, dissemination and 
exchange. UNESCO receives numerous requests 
for information on special needs education from 
member states, non-governmental organisations 
and practitioners. In order to respond to these 

it has studied various issues and compiled 
information and training materials. These are 
disseminated widely, with many available in four 
languages (English, French, Spanish and Arabic) 
and some in Chinese and Russian as well. These 
materials include: 
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i) Guides for Special Education - nine booklets 
addressed to teachers, parents and community 
workers presenting basic information on the 
education and training of children and young 
people with disabilities. 

ii) Review of the Present Situation in Special 
Education, 1988, 

iii) Directory of Special Education. 1986 

3. Technical Co-operation. This consists of national 
or regional projects funded by extra budgetary 
resources (UN bodies, aid agencies, non- 
governmental organisations and special funds). 
These are focussed on the developing regions. 
Most have been at national level but there 
has been a major project covering 15 countries 
in Eastern and Southern Africa (1981 to 1989). 



More recently, UNESCO's programme has been 
set explicitly within an integrated education 
framework. The major activities here related to: 

i) Planning educational provision for special 
needs. A policy document on the principles 
underlying special educational provision and 
the review of practice has been distributed. 
Regional and sub-regional seminars have 
been held to introduce policy orientations 
and discuss planning and management issues. 

ii) Special Needs in the Classroom: a teacher 
education project. This has been designed to 
help teachers develop their thinking and 
practice with respect to the ways in which 
they can respond to all pupils who experience 
difficulties in schools, those with particular 
disabilities as well as others who do not make 
satisfactory progress. The main elements 

are a Teacher Education Resource Pack, 
with accompanying videos and a Guide for 
Teacher Educators. The pack has been piloted 
in eight countries by an international resource 
team and is in widespread use. It will 
be described in detail at the conference. 



iii) Childhood disabilities: the young child and 
the family environment. This has entailed 
the preparation of video training packages 
aimed especially at parents and community 
workers in developing countries for 
intervention with children vulnerable to 
developmental handicaps. 

iv) Legislation for special education. Information 
has been collected on national legislation 

in 57 countries. This has been analysed and 
will be described at the conference. 

5. Purpose of the Conference 

The World Conference on Special Needs Education 
will address the shortfall in special educational 
provision globally and the ways in which 
improvements can be made. It will be set within 
the framework laid down by the World Conference 
on Education for All (Jomtien, 1990) regarding 
the measures to be taken for the education of those 
with special educational needs. 

The main purposes of the Conference are to 

^ present new thinking on learning difficulties 
and disabilities and on the relationship 
between special educational provision and 
general school reform 

♦ review recent developments in provision 
for children and young people with special 
educational needs. 

4 highlight breakthroughs and significant 
experiences in key areas such as legislation, 
curriculum, pedagogy, school organisation, 
teacher education and community 
participation. 

♦ provide a forum for sharing experiences at 
international, regional and bilateral levels 
and an opportunity for negotiating ongoing 
collaboration. 

The conference will also help to shape 
UNESCO^ further work in special needs 
education. 
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6» Regional seminars 

An important element of the preparation for the 
World Conference has been a series of five regional 
seminars organised by UNESCO with financial 
support from the Swedish government. These were 
held in different parts of the world over 1992/93. 
These grew in part out of the new climate created 
by the Jomtien conference and the reappraisal 
of educational strategies and commitments it 
stimulated. National gox'crnments became more 
aware of the need for policy initiatives to tackle 
gaps in educational provision, especially for those 
suffering educational disadvantage, and many 
countries are renewing their efforts to enhance 
services for children and young people with special 
educational needs. 

The seminars brought together senior education 
decision makers from different countries, including 
persons holding national responsibility for primary 
and for special education. The purpose of the 
seminars was to mobilise policy and professional 
support for developing educational opportunities 
for pupils with special educational needs and to 
ensure that these occur within the regular school 
system to the greatest extent possible. 

The first seminar was held in Botswana in August 
1992 and involved delegates from nine countries 
in the region along with representatives of non- 
governmental organisations. This was succeeded 
by seminars in Venezuela (six countries), Vienna 
(five countries), Jordan (six countries) and China 
(12 countries). The seminars followed a common 
format: presentation of international and regional 
trends, country reports, focussed discussions, 
a study visit and future planning. A report on each 
seminar is available from UNESCO. 

Numerous recommendations and action plans were 
formulated as a result of these seminars, and a full 
account can be obtained by referring to the seminar 
reports and, for specific country details, the national 
delegates. Some of the key themes that recurred 
throughout may be noted here: 



i) The creation of inclusive schools which 
cater for a wide range of pupil need should 
be given high piority. Steps to facilitate this 
include having a common administrative 
structure for special and regular education, 
providing special education support services 
to regular schools, and adapting the 
curriculum and teaching approaches. 

ii) Teacher education must be adapted to 
further inclusive education and to promote 
collaboration between regular class teachers 
and special education teachers. This is a 
concern both for general teacher education 
and for specialist in-service education. 

iii) Pilot projects based on inclusive education 
should be established and evaluated 
carefully in the light of local services. Such 
evaluative information can guide policy 
and practice in key ways and should 

be disseminated both within countries and 
to other countries that share similar 
circumstances. 

?• Conference programme 

The overall aim of the Conference is to assist 
in improving educational provision for children 
and young people with special needs wherever 
they live. There are two overarching themes: 
guaranteeing every child access to educational 
opportunities, and working to ensuie that those 
opportunities represent education of high quality. 
These pro\ ide a framework for examining, 
through keynote addresses, small group 
presentations, discussion and plenary reports, 
the three substantive themes of the conference: 
policy and legislation: school quality factors: 
and community perspectives. 

The first theme - Policy and Legislation - has to 
do with the framework within which special 
educational provision is made at national level. 
The keynote speakers will address the policy 
challenges posed by moving special education into 
the mainstream; traditional policy and legislative 
frameworks are no longer sufficient but new 
frameworks are not easily established and must 
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take account of the particular situation of each 
country. Details on the UNESCO study of 
developments in special education legislation 
will be presented for the first time. There will also 
be a presentation on the national school reform 
in Spain which has achieved major success 
in incorporating special educational provision 
into the ordinary school system. Particular aspects 
of policy development will be addressed by 
respondents from Botswana. Colombia and the 
World Bank Asian Study team. 

The second theme is concerned with School 
Quality Factors. Keynote speakers will address 
the curriculum and the factors governing access 
to it for students with special educational needs, 
teacher education at both initial and in-service 
levels, and school organisation in the context of 
meeting special educational needs. The UNESCO 
teacher education project on Special Needs 
in the Classroom will be described in detail, with 
examples of practice based on the training pack 
from Chile, China, India, Italy and other countries. 
There will also be presentations on distance teacher 
education and school-based education. 
The project on Integration in the School organised 
by the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development will be described, and examples 
of practice from seven different countries presented. 
In addition, all the sub-themes of the day will 
be illustrated by a wide range of innovative practice 
drawn from many different countries. 

The third theme groups a number of related topics 
under the heading Community Perspective. 
The keynote speakers will cover, respectively, 
community-based rehabilitation programmes; the 
roles of voluntary organisations and donor agencies: 
parents; and disabled persons. In addition to country 
experiences illustrating the various topics, the 
International Labour Organisation will present 
a session on preparation for adult life covering the 
transition from school to adulthood and working 
life, skills training and vocational training. 



The fmal session of the conference will be devoted 
to Partnership and Networking, An important aim 
of the conference is to provide a forum for sharing 
experiences at different levels and building up 
partnerships for the future. Countries can learn 
a great deal from each other; even though national 
contexts are never identical, lessons can be learned 
from experiences in one country that can inform 
practice in other countries. It is intended that 
the conference as a whole will provide opportunities 
to share information on innovative practice, both 
through the formal sessions and the many informal 
discussions which it will facilitate. However, 
it is important also to give explicit attention to this 
theme of sharing, and that is the purpose of the 
tlnal session. 

UNESCO's work in special needs education 
will be described. This work is based on 
international co-operation and to that extent is 
heavily dependent on the inputs made by member 
countries. It is hoped to put forward concrete 
proposals to build on the successful work to date. 
Wherever possible, collaborative projects will 
be sought that capitalise on and enhance countries' 
own programmes. In this way positive experiences 
from one place can contribute to the improvement 
of educational opportunities for all children and 
young people. 
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Special needs education: 
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Legislation issues. 
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Theme 2: School Perspectives 

Dr Margaret Wang 
Dr Gordon Porter 

Prof* N.K* Jangira 

Prof* Klaua vVedell (respondent) 



Serving students with special needs: Equity and Access. 
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Theme 3: Community Perspectives 



Dr Brian O'TooIe 
Mr William Brohier 
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Mr Deng Pufang 
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List orConcutTcnt Session Papers 



Theme 2: School Perspectives 



A: ACCESS TO THE CURRICULUM 
Elena Martm Ortega 



Katherine D» Seelman 
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USA 



El acceso al curriculo de 
los alumnos con necesidades 
educativas especiales. 
Access to curriculum 
for children with special needs. 
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Mary Galvez Escudero 
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Manuel Fernandez Perez 
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USA The ultimate goal: 

Inclusive education for all. 
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D: TEACHER EDUCATION 
Mel Ainscow 
Jorgen Hansen 
Monica Dalen 



UK The UNESCO Teacher Education 

Project. 

Denmark A European model 

for in-service training. 

Norway Special education teacher training 

in Norway. 



Theme 3: Community Perspectives 

A: PREPARATION FOR ADULT LIFE 
Mariano A. de Paz 

Rafael Mendia Gallardo 



Argentina Integracion en el programa 

de educacion y fromacion tecnica 
en la republica Argentina. 
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B: EDUCATION WITHIN 
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Ghana Country experience - Ghana. 

Benin L' education dans le cadre 
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C: PARENTS AS PARTNERS 
T. de Wit-Gosker 



Netherlands Parents as partners. 
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Univcrsita di Roma - La Sapiencia 
Viale Aeronautical 61 
Roma 00144 



J 



JAPAN/JAPON/JAPON 

Ishihara, Katoshi 

Assistant professor 

Higashi Osaka Junior College 

3- 1 - 1 - Nishitutumi Gakuen-Cho 

Higashiosaka 

Shinohar, Yoshinori 

Head of Section 

National Institute for Special Education 
5-1- 1 Nobi Yokosuka Kanagawa 
Yokosuka 239 

Suzuki, Atsushi 

Senior Curriculum Specialist 
Ministry of Education, Science & Culture 
3-2-2 Kasumigaseki 
Chiyada-Ku - Tokyo 

Suzuki, Yoke 

Professor 
Waseda University 
Nishiwaseda 
Tokyo 



JORDAN/JORDANIE/JORDANIA 

Zakaria, Zuhair 

Consultant 

Amman Baccalaureate Section 
Ministry of Education 
P.O. Box 3343 
Amman 11181 



K 



KUWAlT/KOWEit/KUWAlT 

Abul Hassan, Lamiah 

Head Office Books Section 
Ministry of Education 
P.O. Box 102 
Al Sorra 

Al Sharaf, Adel 

Professor 
Kuwait University 
P.O. Box 16320 
Kuwait 
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Aljassar, Salwa 

Director of Curriculum 
Ministry of Education 
P.O.Box? . 
Safat 1 300 1 H 

Altammar, Jasem 

Director of Education 
Kuwait University 
College of Education 
P.O. Box 39695 
KuwaitAVuzha 

Ai-Saleh, Sulaiman 

Director of Special Education 
Ministry of Education 
P.O. Box 6076 
Hawally 32035 



LAO PEOPLE'S DEM. REP./ 
REP, DEM, POPULAIRE LAO/ 
REP, DEM, POPULAR DE LAOS 

Phommabouth, Chandy 

Vice Director, Teacher Training 
Minist^re de TEducation 
B.P. 67 
Vientiane 

Vixaysakd, Bounthoung 

Director 

Ministere de TEducation 

B.P. 67 

Vientiane 



LEBANON/LIBAN/LIBANO 

Sayegh Batnini, Assaad 

Embajada del Lfbano 
Paseo de la Castellana 1 78 
Madrid 28046 



LESOTHO 

Pholoho, Mochekele 

Assistant Inspector 
Special Education 
Ministry of Education 
P.O, Box 1126 
Maseru UX) 



LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA/ 
JAMAHIRIYA ARABE LYBIENNE/ 
LIBIA 

Abdallah, Salem M. 

Director of Minister's Office 

Ministry of Education & Sciences 

Investigation 

P.O. Box 1091 

Tripoli 

Al Hodairi, Shoaib 

Director 

Ministere de PEducation Nationale 

P.O. Box 1091 

Tripoli 

Bushaala, Mustafa 

Secretary General 

National Commission for UNESCO 

P.O. Box 1091 

Tripoli 

Maatouk, M. Maatouk 

Minister 

Ministry of Education 
P.O. Box 1091 
Tripoli 

Shebani, Omar Tumi 

Professor 
P,0. Box 1091 
Tripoli 



LITHUANIA/LETTONIE/LITUANIA 

Valantinas, Antanas 

Director 

Shool Psychology Service Centre 
Architektu 1 12-44 
Vilnius 2049 



LUXEMBOURG/LUXEMBURGO 

Puetz, Michel 

Deputy Director 

Ministere de PEducation Nationale 
29, rue Aldringen 
Luxembourg L-2926 

Pull, John 

Director 

Ministdre de PEducation Nationale 
39, avenue dc la Porle Neuvc 
Luxembourg L-2227 



MADAGASCAR 

Djivadjee, Taibaly 

Elementary Education Division 
Ministere de PEducation Nationale 
B.P. 267 

Antananarivo 101 

Ravatomanga, Jules 

Director 

Ecole Normale Nationale 11 

B.P. 668 

Antananarivo 



MALAWI 

r^hoko Alumenda, Berio 

Director of Deaf Education 
Monfort T.T. College 
P.O. Box 5554 
Limbe 



MALAYSIA/MALAISIE/MALASIA 

Ahmad, Hussein Dr 

Director of Educational Planning 
Ministry of Education 
Block J. Pusat Bandar 
Kuala Lumpur 

Matnor, Daim 

Deputy Director General 
Ministry of Eaucation 
Pusat Bandar Damansara 
Kuala Lumpur 50604 



MALI/MALf 

Dicko, epouse Traore, Aissata 

Chief of Di Asian 

Direction Nationale de PEducation 
Prescolaire Sp^ciale 
Ministere de PEducation Nationale 
Bamako B.P. 71 

Maiga, Bonaventure 

Direction Nationale de PEducation 
Prescolaire Sp^ciale 
Ministere dc PEducation Nationale 
Bamako B,P, 71 
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MALTA/MALTE 

Sammut, Pauline 

Assistant Head of Schools 
79, Palm Street 
Paola - P.L. A. 03 



MAURITANIA/MAURITANIE 

Ould Baagga, Mohamed 

Director of Planification & Cooperation 
Ministry of National Education 
B. P. 227 
Nouakchott 

Ould Haye, Moctar 

Minister of National Education 
Ministry of National Education 
B. P. 227 
Nouakchott 

Ould Tolba, Mohamed 

Head of Service 

Ministry of National Education 

B. P. 227 

Nouakchott 



MAURITIUS/MAURICEMAURICIO 

Venkatassamy, Deivanh ill (Devi) 

Adviser Al Noord 

Ministry of Education & Science 

Jacinthes Avenue 5 

Quatre Bomes 



MEXICO/MEXIQUE/MEXICO 

Guajardo Ramos, Eliseo 

General Director of Special Education 
Lucas Alaman 122 - Colonia Obrera 
Mexico, D. F. 

Villareal Gonzalez, Salvador 

Director of Special Projects 
Lucas Alaman 122 - Colonia Obrera 
Mexico, D. F.-06800 



MOROCCO/MAROC/MARRUECOS 

El Bourkhissi, Mohamed 

Special Trainer 
Minist^re de I'Emploi 
et des Affaires Sociales 
P.O. Box 4070 
Rabat 

El Khoutabi, Mohamed 

Coordinator 

Minist^re de I'Education Nationale 

B.Oulad Ouyih 272 

Kenitra 

Hddigui, El Mostafa 

Chief of Division 

Minist^re de T Education Nationale 
Annexe I, Rue Monralitine 
Rabat 

Wazzani, Touhamia 

Chief of Section 

Ministferc de I'Education Nationale 

Bab Roua 

Rabat 



N 



NAMIBIA/NAMIBIE/ 

Mayne, Elize N. 

Chief School Psychologist 
Ministry of Education & Culture 
P.O. Box 5317 
Windhoek 

Wentworth, Buddy 

Deputy Minister of Education 
Ministry of Education & Culture 
P. Bag 13186 
Windhoek 



NETHERLANDS/PA YS-BAS/ 
PAiSES BAJOS 

De Wit. Tryntje 

Teacher Trainer 
VIM 

Meester Koolenweg 3 
Zwollc 8042 G.B. 

Meijer C J.W. Cor 

Research Coordinator 

Integration Programme in Netherlands 

Zilvcrschoon 25 

Zuidhom9801 LM 



Ms Rauws-Biennendijk, Dorothy 

Avenue Hardegarijp 9254 (FR) 

De Horst I A 

Netherlands 

Van Eyck, Anne-Margot 

Policy Analist 

Ministry of Education & Science 
P.O. Box 25000 
Zoetermeer 2700 LZ 



NICARAGUA 

Gurdian de Lacayo, Aurora 

General Director of Education 
Ministerio de Educaci6n 
Apartado Postal 108 
Managua 

Roman Stadthagen, Desiree, 

Advisor Special Education 
Ministerio de Educaci6n 
Apartado Postal 108 
Managua 



NORWAY/NORVEGE/NORUEGA 

Dalen, Monica 

Dean/Professor 
University of Oslo 
Granasen 4 
Hosle 1347 

Dugstad, Bodil Skjaanes 

Leader National Board 
Special Pediatric Centre 
Ministry of Education 
Research & Church Affairs 
P.O. Box 3027 

Trondheim - 7002 Charlottcnlund 

Paulsrud, Karl 

State Secretary 
Ministry of Education 
Postboks8119Dep. 
Oslo 0182 



P 



PALESTINE/PALESTINA 

Atalla, M. Hala 

Assistant Professor 
P.O. Box 745 

Birzcit University West Bank 
Ramallah (West Bank) 
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PANAM/VPANAMA 

Armuelles Hernandez, Bolivar 

Deputy Minister of Education 
•Ministerio de Educacion 
Edificio Poli 
Panama 2440 PMA 

Griffith Saenz, Silvia Clotilde 
Director of Elementary Education 
M.E, - Edificio Poli / Apart, 2440 
Avenida Justo Arosamena Y Calle 27 
Panama 



PAPUA NEW GUINEA/ 
PAPOUASIE-NOUVELLE GUIN^E/ 
PAPUA NUEVA GUINEA 

Leach, Graeme 

Member of National Special 

Education Commitee 

Callan Services for Disabled Persons 

P.O. Box 542 

Wewak PNG 

Modakewau, Patrick 

Assistant Secretary 
Development/T raining 
Education department Waigani 
P.O. Box 446 
Fort Moresby 

Tamarua, Jennifer 

Coordinator Special Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 446 Waigani - PNG 
Port Moresby 



PARAGUAY 

Amarilla Gonzalez, Lidia Edith 

Director Special Education Department 
M.E. - Departimento Educaci6n Especial 
Grupo Hab. Aeropuerto N° 270 
Asuncion 

Romero Caballero, Rodolfo 

Director General 

Instituto Nacional dc Protecci6n a 

Personas excepcionales (INPRO) 

Yeruti y primera 

Fernando de la Mora/Norte 



peru/p6rou/peru 

Aguilar Medina, Rigoberto Alfredo 

Coordinator Education 
Television Educativa 
Dean Valdivia, 503 
Arequipa 

Galvez Escudero, Mari Julia 

Coordinator, 

Special Needs-Child Project 
Ministerio de Educaci6n 
Van de Velde 160 Pab 2 P1.2 212 
San Borja - Lima-29 

Munares Tapia, Marina Elizabeth 

National Director for Promotion, 
Participation <jc Development 
Vande Velde 160 
San Borja - Lima 



PHILIPPINES/FILIPINAS 

Inciong, Teresita G. 

Chief of Special Educaf'-^n Division 
Department of Educate , 
Culture&Sports 

UI. Complex Meralco Avenue Pasig 
Metro Manila 1600 

Miguel, Marcelina 

Director 

Bureau of Elementary Education 
Ministry of Education 
Metro Manila 16900 



PORTUGAL 

Bernard da Costa, Ana Maria 

Special Education Research Worker 
Instituto de Inova^ao Educacional 
Rua Gago Coutinho» 6 
Sintra27I0 

Do Cev Martins Faria, Maria 

Director 

International Liaisons Department 
Ministerio da Educa^ao 
Avenida 5 Octubro, 107-6 
Lisboa lOOO 

Paiva Campos, Bartolo 

President 

Instituto inova^ao cducaci6nal (HE) 
Trav, Terras de Santana, 1 5 
Lisboa 1200 



PUERTO RICO/PORTO RICO 

Caranza de Leon, Norma 

Senator 

Senado de Puerto Rico 
Apartado Correos 3431 / Senado 
San Juan 00901 



ROMANIA/ROUMANIE/RUMANIA 

Vrasmas, Traian 

Diector of International Liaisons 
Minist^re de TEnseignement 
Bertholot Street, 30 
Bucharest 



RUSSIAN FEDERATION/ 
FEDERATION DE RUSSIE/ 

federaci6n de RUSIA 

Knichinin, Vladimir 

Head of Department Psychology 
Univrsity of Psychology 
603005 Ultanov Street. 1 
Nizhny Novgorod 

Nazarova, Natafja 

Chief Expert of Special Education 
Ministry of Education 
Chistoprudnij B-Z, 6 
Moskow 



SAUDI ARABIA/ARABIE SAOUDITE/ 
ARABIA SAUDI 

A )dullah Al-Muslat, Zaid 

Ge,:eral Secretary of Special Education 
Ministry of Education 
P.O. E;ox 59095 
Riyadi 11525 



SIERRA LEONA/SIERRA lEONE 

Kanu, Catherine 

Deputy Head Teacher 

St Joseph School/Department Education 

St Joseph School for 

Hearing & Impairment 

Makeni 

Thorpe-Under, Christina 

Under Secretary of State Education 
Ministry of Education 
P. Bag 562 New England 
Freetown 
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SLOVENIA/SLOVENIE/ESLOVENIA 

Molan, NIves 

Senior Advher 

Ministry of Education & Sports 
Zupanciceva. 6 
Ljubljana 6100G 



SPAIN/ESPAGNE/ESPANA 

Alduan Guerra, Mariano 

Vice Counsellor 
Educaci6n. Cultura y Deporte 
Carlos J. R. Hamilton. 14 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife 38071 

Apraiz de Elorza, Javier 

Special Education Resource Centre 
Educaci6n Especial 
Duque de Wellington, 2 
VitoriaOlOll 

Arellano Hernandez, Santiago 

General Director of Education 
Direcci6n General 
de Educaci6n y Cultura 
Arcadio Larraona. 1 
Pamplona 31008 

Bella Salom, Salvador 

Chief of Education 

Consejena Educacion y Ciencia / 

Junta de Andaluci'a 

Avenida Republica Argentina, 21-3 

Sevina41011 

Benitez Herrera, Antonio 

Technical Adviser 

Consejena Educaci6n y Ciencia / 

Junta de Andaluci'a 

Benito Mas y Prat 7 - Bajo A 

Sevilla 41005 

Camunas, Ignacio 

General Secretan' of Spanish National 
Commission for UNESCO 
Ministcrio Educacion y Ciencia 
P. Juan XXIIL 5 
Alcala, 34 
Madrid 28040 

Echeita Sarrionandia, Gerardo 

Technical Coordinator 
Ccntro Nacional dc Recursos para 
la Educacion Especial (CNREE) 
General Oraa 55 
Madrid 28006 



Fernandez Perez, Manuel 

Management of Education Programme 
Avenida Diagonal 682-3 pi. 
Barcelona 08034 

Fernandez Shaw, Felix 

Permanent Secretary for UNESCO 

UNESCO 

1. RuedeMiollis 

Paris 75015 Cedex 15 

Garcia Di'az, Nicolas 

Technical Adviser 

Instituto de Servicios Sociales 

(INSERSO) 

Avenida de liustracion S/N 
Madrid 28029 

Garcia Fraile, Maria Lnisa 

Therapeutic Pedagogy Teacher 
Centro de Educacion Especial 
Reina Sofia 

Avenida Portugal 101-6 F 
37008 Salamanca 

Gil Garcia, Maria Jose 

Language & Audio Trainer 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Transportistas 25 - 4 1 
Salamanca - 37006 
Gine y Gine, Climent 
Inspector. Main Inspection 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Mallorca, 278 
Barcelona 08037 

Gonzalez Alvarez, Ana Maria 

Chief of Senice 

Ministerio Educacion y Ciencia 

Los Madrazo 17 

Madrid 28014 

Gonzalez Estremad, Maria Dels Angels 

General Director 
Direcci6n Generale 
de Ordenaci6n educativa 
Avenida Diagonal 682 
Barcelona 08034 

Gonzalo Ugarte, Maria Luisa 

Chief Oriental Serxice 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Los Madrazo, 15-17, 3 
Madrid 28071 



Gortazar Azaola, Ana 

Technical Counsellor 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Alcala. 34 
Madrid 28014 

Hellin Tarrega, Juan Jose 

General Director, 
Education, Youth <i Sports 
Consejeria Educaci6n y Cultura 
Trinidad. 8 
Toledo 45002 

Heniandez de Ijos I>ok)res, Maria Angeles 

Therapeutic Pedagogy Teacher, 
Avenida de Borneo 28-30 
Salamanca 

Hemdndez Gila, M. Luisa 

Technical Adviser 

Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 

General Oraa, 55 

Madrid 

Hernandez Sanchez, Eloy 

Deputy Director, Special Education 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Los Madrazo, 1 7 
Madrid 28014 

Ibanez Pascnal, Faustina 

Regional Direction of Youth 
Consejena Educaci6n 
Calvo Sotelo 5 
Oviedo 33007 

Ibanez Sandin, Carmen 

Inspector 

Direccion Provincial Ministerio 

Educaci6n 

Gran Via, 55 

Salamanca 

Jimenez Abad, Andres 

Adviser, General Direction of Education 
Direcci6n General Educacion 
Arcadio M. Larraona 2 
Pamplona 32008 

Jimenez Sanchez, Jesus 

Chief of Cabinet 

Gabinete Consejeria Educaci6n y <'\iltura 
Plaza Maria Agustin. 36 
Zaragoza 50004 
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Leon Lima, Jesus 

General Director of Education 
Direcci6n General Promocion Educativa 
Leon y Castillo, 57-6 
Las Palmas 35003 

Lopez Andueza, Isaias 

Culture and Tourism Councellor 
Avenida Puente Colgante S/N 
Monaster! o del Prado 
Valladolid 47071 

Lopez Gonzalez, Santiago 

General Director of Education, 
Avenida Puente Colgante S/N 
Monasterio del Prado 
Valladolid 47014 

Luengo Latorre, Jose Antonio 

Chief of Orientation Department 
Consejena Educacion 
Comunidad de Madrid 
Alcala,31 
Madrid 28013 

Marcote Vazquez, Mana Gloria 

Director Psychopedagogy Team 
Juan Florez 36 
Xunta de Galicia 
LaCoruna 15004 

Marcotegui Ros, Jesus Javier 
Direccion General Educaci6n y Cultura 
Comunidad Autonoma de Navarra 
Avenida de Carlos III. 2 
' wfiplona 31002 

Marchesi Ullastres, Alvaro 

Secretary of State 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Los Madrazo 1 5 
28014 Madrid 

Martin Garcia, Jose 

Chief of Programme Unit 
Ministerio Educacion y Ciencia 
General Oraa, 55 
Salamanca 37001 

Martin Martin, Maria del Mar 

Technical Adviser 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Genera! Oraa, 55 
Madrid 28006 



xMartin Ortega, Elena 

General Director 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Alcala. 34 
Madrid 28014 

Masia Gonzalez, Pascual 

General Director of Ordinary 
and Educative Innovation 
Consejena Educacion y Ciencia 
Avenida Campanar, 32 
Valencia 46015 

Mayoral Cortes, Victorino 

Counsellor of Education, 
Consejena de Educacion y Juventud 
Santa Julia, 5 
M^rida 06800 

Mendia Gallardo, Rafael 

Responsible, Special Needs Education 
Departam.ento de Educaci6n 
Universitaria e Investigacion 
Andalucia, I - Entrepl. Tras. 
Bilbao 48015 

Menendez-Pidal y Oliver, Juan Antonio 

Education Adviser 

UNESCO 

KRueMiollis 

Paris 75372 Cedex 15 

Miguelez Ghana, Pedro 

Councellor, Education and Culture 

Ayuntamiento 

Plaza Mayor, I 

Salamanca 

Ordonez Marcoa, Julio Jose 

Junta de Extremadura 
Consejena de Educaci6n y Juventud 
Santa Julia, 5 
Mdrida 06800 

Otero Suarez, Juana Maria 

Chief of Special Education Cabinet 
Direcci6n Administrativa San Caetano 
Santiago de Compostela 

Ozcariz Rubio, M. Antonia 

Head of Pedagogy 
Departamento de 

Educaci6n Universitaria y Investigacion 
Duque de Wellington, 2 
Vitoria-Gasteiz 01011 



Pampin Vazquez, Fernando 

Provincial Director 

Direcci6n Provincial 

Ministerio de Educacion y Ciencia 

Gran Via, 55 

Salamanca 

Paniagua Valle, Gema 

Technical Departamento Pedagogy 
Centro Reno vac i6n Pedagogico 
Los Lujanos 
General Ricardos, 177 
Madrid 

Pareja Corzo, Julia 

Councellor of Social Affairs 
Ayuntamiento Salamanca 
Plaza Mayor, 1 
Salamanca 

Perez Marrero, Antonio 

Special Education Technician 
Direcci6n General Promocion Educati 
Leon y Castillo, 57-65 
Las Palmas 35003 

Rodriguez Andres, Jose Maria 

General Sec "etary of Education 
Secretaria General para la Educacion 
Vara del Rey, 3 
Logrono 26071 

Rodriguez Fernandez, Joaquin 

Psychopedagogy Trainer 
Ministerio Educaci6n y Ciencia 
Avenida Los Cedros, 53 
Salamanca 

Rodriguez Munoz, Victor Manuel 

Technical Adviser 

Ministerio Educacion y Ciencia 

Camino des Bosque, 71 

Arroyomolinos 

Madrid 28939 

Rosco Madruga, Juan 

Adviser 

Consejerfa Educaci6n y Juventud 
Santa Julia, 5 
Mdrida 06800 

Ruiz Gonzalez, Aurora 

General Director of Education 
Consejerfa de Educaci6n y Cultura 
Cabaliero de Gracia, 32-4 
Madnd 28013 
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Sabate Mur, Josefir.a 

Technical Adviser 
Ministerio Educacion y Cicncia 
General Oraa, 55 
Madrid 28006 

Samper Cayuelas, Immaculada 

Chief of Section, Special Education 
Consejen'a de Educacion y Ciencia 
Avenida Campanar. 32 
Valencia 46015 

Sanchez Hernandez, Juan 

Adviser 

Centre de Educacion Especial 
Reina Sofia 

Avenida Carlos 1 - 64-67 
Salamanca 

Sanchez Mellado, Caste 

General Director of Vocational Trahiinii 

Consejen'a Educacion y Ciencia/ 

Junta de Andalucia 

Avenida Rcpiiblica Argentina 21-3 P 

Sevilla4101! 

Sanchez Sanchez, Serafin 

Technician, Inspection Scr/ice 
Dircccion Provincial 
Ministerio de Educacion y Ciencia 
Gran Via, 55 
37001 Salamanca 

Sanchez Valiente, J. Carlos 

Ayutamiento 
Plaza Mayor, 1 
Salamanca 

Santos AsensK Cannen 

Technical Adviser 

Direcci6n Provincial de Educacion 

Gran Via, 55 

Salamanca 37001 

Santos Preciado, Ana 

Technical Adviser 
Direccion Provincial de Educacion 
Gran Via, 41 - Emreplanta 
Logr6no 2607 1 

Sola I Montserrat, Perc 

Deputy General Director 
Subdircccion General 
de Ordcnacion Curricular 
Avenida Diagonal 682 
Barcelona Or>034 



Sotorrios Fernandez, Benigna 

Technical Adviser 
Ministerio de Educacion y Ciencia 
Pasaje de la Fundacion, 9 
Madrid 28028 

Valdelomar Sola, Isabel 

Chief Special Education 
Comunidad Autonoma de Navarra 
Pedro 1,27 
Pamplona 3 1007 

Velasco Gonzalez, Carmela 

Director, School of LofiopedafiOf^y 
Universidad Ponuficia Salamanca 
Compafiia, 1 
Salamanca 37(X)8 

Vtrdugo Alonso, Miguel Angel 

Director Master on Integration 
Facultad dc Psicologi'a 
Avenida de la Mercedes 109-13! 
Salamanca 37005 

Viu Morales, Jesus 

Chief of Service, Special Education 
Ministerio de Educacion y Ciencia 
Los Madrazo, 15-17-3 
Madrid 28071 

SRI LANKA 

Herath, Uku Banda 

General Director of Education 
Ministry of Education Sc Cultural Affairs 
Isupjpaya sri Jaycwardenepura 
Battaramula 

SWAZILAND/SWAZILANDIA 

Dludlu,ElmothN. 

Chief Inspector 
Primary Education 
Ministry of Education 
P. O. Box 39 
Mbabane 



Simelane, Solomon N. 

Director of Education 
Mzipofy 
R O. Box 39 
Mbabane 



SWEDEN/SUEDE/SUECIA 

Ekiindh, Kenneth 

Head of Department 

National Swedish Agency Special 

Education 

P,0, Box 1100 

Hamosand 87129 

Lindqvist, Bengt 

Member of Parliament 
Swedish Parliament 
Stockholm S- 100 12 

Martinson, Monica 

Senior Administration Officer 
Untbildningsdepartment 
Statdsradet Beatrice Ask, 
Stockholm 103:3? 

"swiTZERLAND/SUlSSE/SUIZA 

Burii, Alois 

Director 

Secretariat Suisse de pedagogic specialc 
Obergrundtrasse 61 
Lucema CH-6003 

Jonsson, Ture 

Senior Programme Officer 
UNDP 

Palais des Nations 
Geneva CH-1 211 

Rosenberg, Sonja 

Head of Section 

for Special Needs Research 

Ministere d'Education Canton Zurich 

Haldenbachstrasse 44 

Zurich 8090 

THAILAND/THAlLANDEA'AlLANDIA 

Wilailak, Winai 

Director, Plannin^i Division 
iv1inistr>' of Education 
Dubit 

Bangkok 103(K) 
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TUNlSlAmiNrSIEn-UNEZ 

Khovini, Mohamed 

Director, FUemetuary Edm nt 'um 
Ministcrcdc rEdueation <^ Sciences 
Bd. Bab Benat 1030 
Tunez 

UGANDA/OUGANDA 

Lutalo-Bosa, Albert James 

Principal 

Institute of Teacher Education 
Kyambogo P. O. Box 1 
Kampala 

Onek, Servi Sam 

Assistant Commissioner for Education 
Ministry of Education & Sports 
RO, Box 7063 
Kampala 

UNITED KINGDOM/ROTAUMbIw 
REINOUNIDO 

Ainscow, McI 

T utor 

Institute of Education 

University Cambridge. Sliaftsburv Road 

Cambridge CB2 2BX 

Chorley, Diane 

Head of Special Edneatiott 
Ofsted, Elizabeth House 
York Road 
London SEl 7PH 

Hcgarty, Seamus 

Director 

National Foundation 
for Educational Research 
The Mere Uptown Park 
Berks - Slough SLI 2DQ 



Kisanji, Joseph 

International Course Director 
University of Manchester/School of 
Education 
Oxford Road 
Manchester - M 13 9PL 

Mittler, Peter 

Dean Faeulty of Education 
University of Manchester 
School of Education 
Manchester SK8 7SA 

Wedell, Klaus 

Professor 

Department of Child Development &. 
Educational Psychology 
University of London. 
Institute of Education 
24-27 Wobum Square 
London WCIHOAA 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA/ 

ETATS-UNIS D'AMERIQUE/ 
ESTADOS UNIDOS DE AMERICA 

Hunter, Dawn 

Chief 

Severe Disabilities Branch 

United States Department of Education 

330CST. S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Seelman, Kiitherine 

Director NDRR 

United States Department of Eduction 
400 Maryland Avenue. SW 
Washington, D. C. 20202-2572 

Wang, Margaret 

Professor & Director 
Centre for Research 
in Human Development 
Temple University 
933 Ritter Hall Annex 
Philadelphia (K)4-()0 
Pensylvania 



URUGUAY 

Estevez Alonso, Fernando 

Secretary General 

Ministerio de Education y Cultura 

Reconquista 535 

Montevideo lUKK) 



V 



VENEZUELA 

Nunez de Baez, Beatriz 

Director, Special Education 
Ministerio de Educacion 
Esquina de Salas Piso 12 
Caracas 



7 

ZAMBIA/ZAMBIE 

Kalabula, Darlington Mwamba 

Senior Inspector 
Ministry of Education 
P. O. Box 50093 
Lusaka 

ZIMBABWE - — 

Mukurazhizha, Murangatma Jonathan 

Deputy Secretary 
Zimbabwe Education 
P.O. Box CY 121 Causeway 
Harare 2634 

Oderinde, Bongie Joyce Sibongile 

Deputy Chief Education Officer 

Ministry of Education 

P. O. Box 133 MP (Mount Pleasant) 

Harare 
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Annex 7 Organizations/Organisations/ 

Organizaciones 



A 

ASOCIACION DK PSICOMOTRICISTAS 
HSPANOLUS 

Pascual, Carmen 

President 
Bay on a 1 
Madrid 28028 
Spain 



ASOCIACION I'SPANOLA PARA 
LA EDUCACION ESPECIAL (AEDES) 

Ortiz Gonzalez, Carmen 

Dek'i^ate 

Torres Villarroel, 6-8-61 
Salamanca 37(K)6 
Spain 



B 

BaNC.LADHS IRISCHTRIHIN FOUNDATION 

Mostafa, Shahida 

Vohinteer 

Bangladesh Irishtihin F. 
GPO Box 3046 
Dhakar 1207 
Bangladesh 



c 



CONl EDhRACION NACiONAl. 
DE SORDOS DE ESPANA (CNSH) 

Pinedo Peydro, Felix Jesus 

Mono ran' Chain turn 
Alcala, 160 1 F 
Madrid 28028 
Spain 

Moreno Rodriguez, Ana 

Director 
AlcaUu 160-1 F 
Madrid 28028 
Spain 

Canon Reguera, Luis Jesus 

President 
Alcala, 160-1 H 
Madrid 28028 
Spain 



Espinosa, Almudena 

Sign Languaf>e Interpreter 
Alcala, 160 - I F 
Madrid 28028 
Spain 



CONFEDERACION DE LA COORDINADORA 
ESTATAL DE MINUSVALIDA (COCEMFE) 

Carrio Gracia, Nuria 

Social Worker 
GranVia, 562-prai.2 
Barcelona 08011 
Spain 



China Disabled Persons' Federation 
(CDPF) 

Pufang, Deng 

Chairman 

44, Beichizi Street 

Beijing 100006 

China 

Ji, Yizhi 

Chief Liaison Officer 
44, Beichizi Street 
Beijing 1(XXX)6 
China 

Guo, Furong 

Deputy Director 
44, Beichi/j Street 
Beijing 1(XK)06 
China 



D 

Danish International 
Development Agency (Danida) 

Mortensen, Knud 

Special Adviser 
Asiatisk plads 2 
Copenhaguen DK-1448 K 
Denmark 



European Association for 
Special Education 

Wenz, Klaus 

President 

Reutlinger Strasse, 31 
Stuttgart 70597 
Germany 



Finish International 
Development Agency (finnida) 

Maki, Onerva 

Consultant 

University of Jyvaskyla 

Jyvaskyla 

Finland 



Fedfracion Espanola DE 
ASOCIACIONES Pro-surnormalhs 
(FEAPS) 

Gomez Nieto, Justino 

President 
Enrique IV, 2-2 A 
Valladolid 47002 
Spain 

FEDERACION IBERICA DE ASOCIACIONES 

DE Padres y Amigos de Los Sordos 
(fiapas) 

Arlanzon Frances, Jose Luis 

Member of FIAPAS 
Nunez de Balboa, 3- 1 .nt. 
28(X)1 Madrid 
Spain 



1 



Intf:rnational Council for People 
with Visual Impairment (icevo 

Brohier, Wiliam G. 

President 

37, Jesselton Crescent 
Penang 10450 
Malaysia 
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International Labour Ofrcf-: 

(ILO) 

Reguera, Luis 

Professional Rehabilitation Service 
4, Route des Morillons Oit 
Geneva 22 -CH 1211 
Switzerland 



o 



International League of Societies 
FOR Persons with Mental Handicap 

(ILSMH) 

Ramon Laca, M. Luisa 

Vice President ofFCEE 
Miembro del Consejo 
Claudio Coello, 20 
Madrid 2800 
Spain 

Wahlstrom, Victor 

President 

248 Avenue Louise - Box 17 
Brussels B-I()50 
Belgium 

Eigner, Walter 

Vice-President 
Shonbrunerstrassc. 179 
Vienna A-1 120 
Austria 

Parvillers, Alain 

30 bis. Rue Brisout de Bamevil 

Rouen 76100 

France 

Bolander, Lars 

Shia Sweden 
RO. Box 30261 
Vallda S-43403 
Sweden 



OrGAM^ACION de LOS 
ESTADOS AMERICANOS (OEA) 

Garcia de Lorenzo, Maria Eloisa 

Consultant Departement of Education 

Buschental 3347 

Montevideo 

Uruguay 



Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Developmeni 

(OECD) 

Evans, Peter 

Project Head OECD 

2, rue de Conseiller Collignon 

Paris 75016 

France 



Organizacion nacional 

Db ClECiOS ESPANA (ONCE) 

Escanero Martinez, Ignacio 

Chief of Education Sertion 
Prado, 24 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 

Gaston Lopez, Elena 

Technical Education Section 
Prado. 24 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 



Rehabilitation International (ri) 

Merceron, Anne 

Director 

European Communities Association 

Square Ambiorix, 32 

Bruxelles 

Belgique 



Save the Children Fund 

Stoner, Jez 

Director 

Rua Cardeal Arcoverde 142 

Recife 6120 

Brazil 



Sweden Deaf Association 

Wikstrom, Anne-Marie 

Granvagen, 9 
Leksand 793 33 
Sweden 



Swedish Internationai, 
Development Authority (sida) 

Rosencrantz, Kerstin 

Senior Programme Officer 
Educational Division 
Stockholm 10525 
Sweden 

Nunes Sorenson, Ewa 

Programme Officer 
Stockholm 10525 
Sweden 
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u 



Union Europeennk (UE) 

Soriano de Gracia, Victoria 

Education Expert (Helios Programme) 
Avenue Cortenberg. 79 
Brussels 1040 
Belgium 

Lenarduzzi, Domenico 

Director TFRH 
Rue Joseph 11. 37 
Brussels 1040 
Belgium 

Henningsen* Georgia 

Moin Assistant 
Rue Joseph II. 37 
Brussels 1040 
Belgium 

UNDP 

Jonsson, Ture 

Senior Programme Officer 
UNDP-IRPDP 
Palais dcs Nations 
CH-12!! Geneva 10 
Switzerland 



UN Relief and Works Agency 
FOR Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) 

Touq, Muhyieddeen 

Deputy Director 
Edueation Department 
P.O. Box 484 
Anmian I H)42 
Jordan 



UNESCO SECRETARIAT 



Ordonez, Victor 

Director of Basic Education 

Representative of the Director-General 

of UNESCO 

7, Place Fontenoy 

75352 Paris 07 SP 

France 

Ryan, John 

Division of Basic Education 

Saleh, Lena 

Special Education, 
Division of Basic Education 

Fernandez Lauro, Sonia 

Education Sector 

Erstad, Ola 

Special Education 

Montana, Constanza 

U^'ESCO Press 

Garcia Bcnavides, Maria Victoria 

Special Edueation 



Oulai Dramane 

Intematicnl Institute for 

Educational Planning (IIEPVUNESCO 

7. me Eugene Delacroix 

Paris 751 16 

France 

Bekker, Monique 

Special Education 

UNESCO Subregional Office for 

Edueation in Southern Africa 

P, O. Box 110-43578 

Kenthworth Road 

Harare 

Zimbabve 

Oyasu, Kiichi 

UNESCO Principal Regional Office 

for Asia & Pacific 

P, O. Box 967 - Prakanang 

Bangkok 10110 

Thailand 

Duk Cynthia 

Adviser. OREALC 

UNESCO Ofieina Regional de Educacion 
para America Latina y Caribe 
Calle Enrique Delpiano 2058 
Santiago de Chile 
Chile 

Gambardella, Agata 

Considtor, OREALC 



w 

World Bank 

Lynch, James 

Educator 

1818 High Street N.W. Room 9043 
Washington, D. C\ 20433 
United States 

World Ffderation of Dfaf 
Jokincn, Markku 

Expert Senior Lecturer Sign Lmguagcs 
P, O. Box 57 
Helsinki (X)40l 
Finland 
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